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The Balletin of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


aS les EPrcvishont’s & Pc 


an cleaning out a cabinet containing youthful treasures recently, 1 came 
tcross » price list for the sale of bird eggs, with no date or name appearing on 
t but with “J. H. Appleton” written across the top. Sixty years or more ago the 
mterest in collecting birds’ eggs was already passing, thanks, I think, to the 
sarily literature on bird protection, the forerunner of the Audubon movement 
for wildlife conservation, The collecting interest of school children then 
became centered on postage stamps, and every boy wished to be an agent for 
lriffer & Company, so that he might take his commission on sales to others in 
stamps for his own collection. 


The egg» of the various sparrows were catalogued at from le to 3c, which 
would seem to make it scarcely worth while to collect and sell them. Vireos’ 
and flyeatchers’ eggs rated from 5c¢ to 10c; warblers’ from 10c¢ to 20c, with the 
exeeption of the two common warblers, Yellow and Redstart. The highest- 
priced, | noted with interest, were the already scarce Great Horned Owl, Barred 
Owl, Goshawk, and Duck Hawk, whose purchase required $2.00. 


My neighbors in Cambridge, the daughters of Dr. John Fothergill Water- 
house Ware, presented me with the collection their father had made, but even 
then | was more interested in listening to the songs and observing the habits 
of the birds—especially those that were trapped on migration in my father’s 
greenhouses—than | was in gathering and blowing the eggs of the birds that 
nested on the acre of land in our garden. 


There are few egg collectors remaining in America today, and I doubt if 
many nests are systematically robbed, except perhaps those of the Duck Hawk, 
and attempts upon these have been skillfully met by State Ornithologist Joseph 
A. Hagar, who stamped them with indelible ink in the name of the Common- 
wealth, thas making it difficult to exhibit or exchange them. 

The old-fashioned cabinet of eggs is as remote now from our present life 
as are the stuffed birds sitting side by side on artificial branches under a bell 
jar of glass, for which change in manners and customs our birds and we our- 
selves should be thankful! Page the British film “The Tawny Pipit,” or read 
The Awl Birds, to realize that the threat to the rarer birds still continues in 
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Birds on a Connecticut Farm 


By Frances J. Gutort 


ALLAN D. CRUICKSHANK 
The Black and White Warbler is an early migrant among the warbler hosts. 


Association and birding experiences with the educational staff and various 
members“of the Massachusetts Audubon Society during the past few years 
have brought sufficient knowledge to help me appreciate and know most of the 
birds which visit our western Connecticut farm. Back in the days when a 
County 4-H Club agent first visited our tiny one-room country schoolhouse to 
encourage annual spring bird and wildflower identification contests, the 
number of species of birds we saw near home seemed large. Of course there 
always were a few “mystery” birds whose descriptions never exactly seemed 
to match the pictures in the books. But now most of these “mysteries” have 
been solved—thanks to Peterson’s Field Guide. a good binocular, and in- 
creased experience in identification. The results are a sizable list and the 
pleasure of knowing about an interesting variety in species for the different 
seasons of the year. We feel rich to have all this in our own back yard! 

Our hundred-acre dairy farm is in hill country two miles west of Lake 
Candlewood, in the little residential town of New Fairfield, Connecticut. 
About half of the land is hayfields, and the other half is pasture and woodland. 


Bordering are other farms in some areas, and tangles of uncared-for pastures 


and woodlands in others. One can walk miles in several directions without 
seeing a neighbor's buildings. East of the farm a brook wanders through a 
protected wooded valley. We know this valley well. for it is there that we 
explore for the earliest spring flowers and find many warblers during migra 


tion seasons. 
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It is certain that not all of our visiting birds, and perhaps not even the 
summer residents, have been identified as yet, but that is what helps to keep 
1s watchful. The present list of 110 species seen on or within a mile of our 
farm has a chance to grow. Some of these birds have been seen only once 
or twice, flying overhead. Some are seen for one season and then never 
wgain. So our list, thus far, is one made up of birds that have been associated 
in one way or another with the farm for the twenty-five years we have lived 
ym it. 

Sometimes there were nicknames for birds whose real names and identity 
were still unknown. The large, shadowy “quawks” so often seen flying over- 
head at dusk to near-by ponds and lakes turned out to be Black-crowned Night 
Herons. My “water-pipe bird” who sang so beautifully in the wooded 
valley finally became positively identified as the Veery. It was a glad moment 
when | happened upon a book which described the song of the Veery as being 
ike “a warbling call echoing through a water-pipe.” That was the first real 
clue to finding the owner for this lovely voice which seemed especially haunt- 
ing at twilight. 

We know now that the tiny owl which once spent two days in our barn 
several years ago could have been none other than a Saw-whet Owl. It 
seemed very tame and would fly from one lofty rafter to another as we watched 
and followed it about. When we went back to watch it for the third day it 
had gone. 

Another incident concerns a Canada Goose which was apparently too 
weary to continue on its migratory flight with the rest of the flock and landed 
in a corner of our pasture to rest. Perhaps it was wounded in some way. 
At any rate, it remained quietly there for three days, and we hoped that a 
stray fox would not find it. On the fourth morning it could not be found, 
and there was an anxious search for signs that the bird had been caught and 
eaten. There were no such signs, however, and we were hopeful that the 
goose had continued safely on its journey. 

It took a long time to discover that Black and White Warblers were usually 
only spring and summer residents, as they first came to our attention when one 
spent two consecutive winters near our home. It came to hunt for food on 
the bark of the two big sugar maple trees on the front lawn, and was seen 
almost daily in company with a Brown Creeper or a White-breasted Nuthatch. 

It was difficult, too, to think of the Killdeer as a shore bird, because it 
nested in the hayfield north of the house and seemed to be a long distance 
from shore conditions. We could never find the nest, but were very near it 
at one time and had the fun of watching the mother bird’s “broken wing” act. 
This past fall (1949) a flock of fifteen or more of these birds could still be 
seen feeding in one of our newly seeded fields until almost the middle of 
November. 

We suspect that a pair of Red-headed Woodpeckers might have nested 
on our farm a few years ago. One summer we noticed one of these birds 
fiving occasionally from one point to another, and we were delighted to have 
it around. The next summer it seemed that we saw it more often, and we 
finally discovered that there were two birds instead of one, for my brother 


saw both birds at one time. However, time and circumstances never per- 
mitted watching or following them long enough to obtain very much definite 
information about them. 


Several years ago a pair of Sparrow Hawks found a conveniently large 
knothole leading into the haymow from the side of our barn and decided to 
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wake it their nesting site for that season. We watched the proceedings with 
great interest, and at last four tiny hawks were hatched out. It was too bad 
that good photographic equipment was not available—-we did not realize the 
excellent opportunities we were missing for good pictures. Later, soon after 
they had left the nest. we did catch one of the young ones and kept it just long 
enough to take a few snapshots with a tiny camera. but we didn’t know much 
about photography. 

Some of the birds that have been most exciting were found just outside 
the boundaries of our home territory. On October 2, 1948, we found a dead 
Sora Rail on the roadside not far from our house. It was probably migrating 
and had apparently been hit by a car. A neighbor's newly abandoned hay- 
field harbored a Grasshopper Sparrow during the spring of 1949. Had this 
bird not been seen and identified on previous Berkshire Campout trips of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, we never would have recognized it later on 
in a Connecticut field! Nor would we have known that the noisy bird often 
seen in a large, swampy blueberry pasture near by was a Yellow-breasted 
Chat. Along the little pond and brook in the hardwood forest northwest of 
our house we have seen and heard the Northern Water-thrush. The sheltered 
nooks of a larger brook in another area are hiding a Winter Wren this season. 
The same day the Winter Wren was discovered we also were thrilled with the 
sight of a Northern Shrike. Probably the shrikes used to hunt in our own fields, 
too, but Dad has had to clear away most of the thornbushes which grow so 
rank and are such a nuisance to the farmers in this part of the State. 

For the past ten or twelve years we have missed the ringing whistle of the 
coveys of Bob-white which used to be abundant on our farm and in other 
parts of the county. And now Fairfield County is one of the five in Connecti- 
cut where these birds have disappeared to the extent that they are no longer 
included on the game list. We hope that they can some day stage a comeback. 

Perhaps of most interest, after spending the past four September seasons 
watching hawk flights at Mt. Tom, is the fact that our farm is on the route of 
many of these hawks. This past season it was not difficult, from watching 
the hawks flying over our back yard, to guess how the Mt. Tom flights were 
progressing. On September 11, and again on September 21, there were good 
flights at Mt. Tom, making it appear as if the “big flight” might have split 
into an early one and a later one. These dates, at home, were marked by 
numbers totaling almost two hundred for each day. On September 21 a 
“milling” flock of more than one hundred Broad-wings was visible at one 
time. The fact that the largest flocks came over our farm between 4:00 and 
3:00 in the aiternoon has made us wonder if the birds flying over the Mt. 
Tom range earlier in the day were reaching us later that same day. Our var- 
iety in species is good. During the early afternoon of September 21 there 
was a brief five minutes when a Sharp-shinned Hawk, a Red-shouldered Hawk, 
and a Turkey Vulture were all in view at one time. The Turkey Vultures are 
a common sight, and we can put them on our list almost every day from spring 
until fall. Because we see them so often, we wonder if they nest near by. 
This past fall they remained until the first week in November. 

As | write. it is the winter season, and we have the usual Juncos. Snow 
Buntings. Tree Sparrows, Goldfinches, and Downy Woodpeckers. Our latest 
“mystery birds” appeared to be Pine Siskins, but they came only briefly one 
day, and we were not certain enough of their identity to count them. 

Birds on our list. other than those mentioned above. amount to a total of 
about 110 species seen on our farm or in its near neighborhood and reflect 
many hours of pleasant observations. 
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A “Lovely Lady” Visits Lexington 
By Apa CLaptam Govan 


Because of the hectic conditions here in the winter of 1948-49, I didn’t 
band a bird for more than six months and my morale wilted. There was no 
shortage of birds, yet it wasn't until April 5 that | pulled the string and caught 
in the crazy littke porch trap my first of the winter, a male Evening Gros- 
beak. Three weeks later | took account of stock and found | had dropped 
the trap door on 248 birds of nine different species, plus twenty birds banded 
in other years. Among those newly banded were seventy-seven Evening Gros- 
beaks and 126 Pine Siskins. [| couldn't be at my window every minute, so I 
don’t know how many birds actually entered that tiny trap, made all wrong 
according to scientific specifications, mounted atop the porch railing some ten 
feet above ground and only three feet from my window. I used two large 
stationary traps on the ground merely as feeding stations, and although the 
wintering flocks were getting well thinned out by mid-April, | was feeding 
hundreds of birds daily, for the big traps were generally spilling over. 

Fortunately | was at my window when, on April 23, an illustrious visitor 
called on me. Several Evening Grosbeaks were feeding on top of the glass 
feeding station directly opposite the porch trap when one of them flew over to 
the tiny contraption and went straight in. It was a female, and from my win- 
dow I could see that her entire body from beak to base of tail was pale gray, 
just off white, save for an inch-wide band of iridescent green and gold cover- 
ing her nape and shoulders and disappearing beneath her shoulder caps. There 
was no olive wash, no darkening along the line of the jaw or around the eyes, 
the base of the bill, or even capping the head: just the one solid body color 
of palest gray. Her tail appeared to be the usual black and white combina- 
tion; and her wings were black, generously splashed with white and with 
delicate whirls of smoke gray overlaying the upper flight feathers. This ac- 
cording to my first hasty glance. but when I got her in my hands, what a 
different story, for, oh, she was indeed a lovely lady! 

Faint mottles of pearl gray, a shade darker than the body color, sparsely 
flecked her back from shoulders to tail, and, topping her head. in place of the 
usual dusky cap and just off center, was one ebon feather. It gave her a 
rakish air. Her eyes gleamed like polished jet in those pale cheeks, but her 
beak, a startlingly bright orange beak streaked and margined with green, wore 
no polish whatever. It appeared to me a bit broader, more arched, and with 
tips slightly more rounded than the polished ivory beaks with which I'm so 
familiar. Ob, yes, I'm familiar with polished beaks of ivory and of pale flesh 
color too, at least during the early winter months—for by April or May the 
ivory and flesh tints have largely changed to pale lettuce green or cool blue- 
green: but, polished or unpolished, never any color approaching the amazing 
orange and green combination on this remarkable bird. | was further amazed 
to find a band of greenish gold replacing the velvety black band setting off 
the base of other grosbeak bills. 

And then | realized how exquisite were the swirls of soft sage green. finely 
etched with bright gold, that overlaid the short upper pinions, while the usual 
hig white splashes on the lower and longest black pinions on this lovely lady 
weren't white at all but were pale lemon. Suddenly I realized that she was eye- 
ing me with as much curiosity as | was eyeing her, and we started talking to 
each other at the same instant. A sunflower seed was graciously accepted. a 
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second, a third. It wasn't until her toes tightened about my finger that | 
noticed her flesh-tinted legs. the rosy toes with their delicate. slightly curved 
nails—nails translucent and absolutely colorless that glittered like pointed 
slivers of glass. Comfortably cradled in my hands, she munched her seeds 
while | stroked her head and back and could scarcely believe my own eyes as 
scores of golden streaks slashed through the neutral-colored back feathers. It 
was as if each stroke of my fingers brushed aside for a fleeting second that 
plain gray overcoat to reveal beneath it a golden robe. 

Most of us are more or less familiar with albinism, but here was another 
sort of biological freak: perhaps a nestling that had started out to be a little 
boy suddeniy decided to be a little girl and wound up by being neither—-or 
both. I understand such things do happen, but my non-scientific mind 
doesn’t get very far with anything unusual or rare. Although | noted care 
fully the colorful green-gold fringe edging the back tail feathers, | completely 
overlooked the tail coverts, thereby missing some of the most exquisite and in- 
tricately marked feathers on any grosbeak coat. But I'll never forget the 
sweet lilting note she repeated over and over that told me we were friends. 


Spring Birding in the Sunshine State 
By ExvizaBetu BAL 


“Mud-and-sugar” vacations call a 
halt in Vermont to the busy sched 
ules of the book wagons, so it seemed 
a good idea to hie to the sunny 
South for an Easter among Florida 
flowers. 

What a perfect Easter it was! 
The rich songs of Cardinals and 
Mockingbirds enhanced the music 
of the lakeside sunrise service. My 
first Red-bellied Woodpecker ham- 
mered out a welcome on a graceful 
moss-strewn live oak tree. Later. 
a trip to Daytona Beach brought 
new pleasures. A Louisiana Heron, 
trim and neat. and a dainty Snowy 
Egret with golden slippers stood 
side by side in a narrow little river 
as we neared Daytona. It was fun 
to swim in the Atlantic on a March 

S. A. GRIMES Easter, and to watch the Brown 
The Water-turkey, or Snakebird, is Pelicans diving offshore, and to see 
one of Florida’s most interesting the Roval Terns fly by. 


bieds. Although the first week of my 


vacation was devoted to my brother and his family, many new birds, or birds 
seen only once before, were seen. A casual stroll about Tangerine produced 
White-eyed Towhees, Blue-gray Gnatcatchers, and White-eyed Vireos. Chuck- 
will’s-widows called at night. A trip to Mt. Dora produced my first Black 
Vulture, easily distinguished from the commoner Turkey Vulture by the 
whitish area near the tip of the wing. A pair of attractive little grayish 
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Ground Doves with pink bills walked and fed about a garden, showing their 
rufous-red wings in short flights. On a trip to Bear Big Lake, where my 
brother later bought a lot, we saw a crestless Florida Jay. 

But the high point of the week was a trip up the Apopka Canal. An early 
morning downpour had kept people away from a scheduled all-day trip, so the 
bird-loving captain decided to take me alone up the Canal. The canal is so 
narrow that wonderfully close views may be had of many marsh birds, includ- 
ing Snowy and American Egrets, Little Blue, Ward's, and Louisiana Herons. 
I saw the lacy plumes of the egrets here, which | failed to see farther south. 
A Yellow-crowned Night Heron lit on a small tree, and quickly took off again. 
Limpkins, brown and spotted, slipped away in front of the boat, the only ones 
I saw in Florida. On a tree ahead stood awkwardly a Wood Ibis, with gray 
head and down-curved bill. Coot dabbled in the shallows, and a flock of 
Shovelers, males in gaudy spring plumage, fed in pools. We heard the 
Florida Gallinule, though it kept out of sight. The large Boat-tailed Grackles 
flew about the boat. and at the end of the canal, Florida Cormorants sat on 
posts. We drifted back down part of the canal, thus watching birds feeding 
undisturbed. We could observe a flock of White Ibis—the adults with red 
faces and bills for some time before they took off and circled low overhead. 
The captain said he'd never seen so many birds before on this trip, which he 
makes once a week, so l considered myself very lucky. 

From Mt. Dora | went to Okeechobee City, where | joined the warden, Mr. 
Glenn Chandler, for a day’s trip. We started out by jeep for the Kissimmee 
Prairie. We hadn't gone far when we saw our first, and only, Sandhill Crane. 
a huge bird, feeding quietly in a field. We had better luck with the comical 
little Burrowing Owl, for we saw several pairs nodding and bowing at their 


burrow-entrances. Audubon’s Caracara obligingly posed on a fence post, 
and both vultures were plentiful. 


In a marshy place near the Kissimmee River, I added two more birds to 
my life list, the Water-turkey, black with silvery wings, and the Florida Duck. 
like a tawny brown edition of the Black Duck. 

Down near the marshes edging Lake Okeechobee, we found the fascinating 
Black-necked Stilts, with their flashing black-and-white pattern and long red 
legs. The last sight of the trip, and the most spectacular, was a pool edged 
with many species of marsh birds, including many herons and egrets, Wood 
Ibis, White Ibis, and a flock of Glossy Ibis—more beautiful than I'd expected. 
No picture had prepared me for the iridescent beauty and glossy sheen, the 
gleaming chestnut coloration with green reflections. Perhaps | was fortunate 
to see their coloring so well. Mrs. Cruickshank, in her delightful book 
Flight into Sunshine, said she never truly appreciated the beauty of the Glossy 
Ibis until she sat in a blind close by them. 

My last birding expedition was to be the Audubon Wildlife Tour out of 
Miami. This two-day trip is a wonderful experience, and Florida Bay, 
with its flaming Roseate Spoonbills, Great White Herons, and green waters, 
now ranks with Yosemite Valley and Lake Louise as my favorite spots. 

The first day we went out to the Everglades, a river of grass instead of 
luxurious swamp, and cruised on lakes among the fascinating mangroves. 
Perched on a mangrove was a delicate pink, year-old Roseate Spoonbill in the 
first blush of youth. Unafraid, the youngster let us come within fifty feet, 
and we heard its call. A flashing, dashing Swallow-tailed Kite zipped over 
the Spoonbill to produce an unforgettable memory. White Pelicans circled 
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overhead, and a number of rare Avocets stood in some shallow water. How- 
ever, the great concentration of ibis and egrets at a rookery in Cuthbert 
Lake was the high point of the first day’s trip. Someone remarked that the 
whiteness of the rookery at a distance reminded her of an apple orchard in 
full bloom. 

The evening drive was fun, too. The car lights twice picked up red eyes 
ahead, which proved to belong to Chuck-will’s-widows resting on the road. 
A rustling in one of the hammocks, islands of palm and dense growth, made 
us hope for a wildcat, but it was only a raccoon. Twice we stopped to look 
at owls, Barn and Barred, which were perched on telephone poles. After 
a dolphin dinner, we arrived at Tavernier, on Key Largo. 

The next day was the best of all. Cruising from one key to another over 
the delightfully colored—green, turquoise, and mauve-—waters of Florida 
Bay is my idea of utter bliss. Man-o’-War Birds circled overhead, Great 
White Herons stood fishing in dignified splendor, and finally we found a 
Reddish Egret performing. The first few had been feeding in sober fashion, 
but this one lurched sidewise, side-stepped, leaped straight up into the air, 
then went forward in a most uncertain and lopsided manner. It was great 
fun to watch, 


The biggest thrill, however, was seeing the vivid Roseate Spoonbills, about 
sixty of them all told during the morning. Those flaming birds against 
the brilliant blue Florida sky were spectacular indeed, and a fitting climax to 
a thoroughly enjoyable vacation. 


I’m counting the days until my next Florida trip. Some day | must see 
Roseate Spoonbills again. The South has a fascination that haunts the 
memory and urges a return. 


Brookline Bird Club Trips 


Open to Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


March 4, all day. Automobile trip to March 25, all day. Wayside Inn and Way 
Westport. Mr. Little, WAltham 5-4295-J. land. Miss Caldwell, ASpinwall 7-6893. 
Afternoon, Belmont Hill. Miss Lawson, Afternoon, Wayland to Water Row. Mrs 
CApitol 7-5618. Bartlett, BLuehills 8.2769, 


March 11, all day. Newburyport and vi- April 1. afternoon. Mount Auburn to 

cinity. Mr. Lewis, CRystal 9-1355-R. Fresh Pond. Miss Hanson, COmmon- 
wealth 6-1595. 

Afternoon. Arnold Arboretum = Leverett April 8, all day. Saxonville to Wayland 

Pond. Mr. Bean, JAmaica 4-2049, Mr. Taylor, COpley 7-0067. 

March 18, afternoon. Nahant. Mr. Kelly, Afternoon, Lynnfield Center to Wakefield. 

LYnn 2-9024 Mrs. Heston, REading 2-1965-M. 


News of the Bird Clubs 


The Forbush Bird Club of Worcester is sponsoring Karl Maslowski’s 
presentation of “Beneath Buckeye Skies” on March 3, and Murl Deusing’s 
“Safari in Africa” on March 29, at Horticultural Hall, Worcester, in observ- 
ance of the annual Sinclair Bird Festival. The Club’s fiscal year begins April 
1, with Mrs. Philip B. Heywood serving as Treasurer and Miss Laura M. 
Drown as Chairman of the Nominating Committee. 

The March field trip of the South Shore Bird Club is scheduled for 
Sunday, the 26th, and will leave from Adams Academy, Quincy, at 8:00 A. M. 
The trip will be in the South Shore area and will be under the leadership of 


Mr. Robert Fox. 
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A Decade of Progress 


fnnual Report of 
C. Russert Mason, Executive Director 


Massachusetts Audubon Society* 


It seems fitting at this time, rather than giving a report just for the year 
1949, to outline briefly the past ten years of progress of the Society, since 
with 1950 we enter upon another decade of our work. 


Ten years ago our membership numbered 2,767. On January 1| of this 
year, owing largely to the efforts of our members and the State-wide Member- 
ship Committee, our enrollment has increased to 7,171. And inasmuch as 
there is a loss of a thousand members each year through death, resignation, 
and removal, we really have had enrolled an additional 10,000 individuals 
during this ten-year period. 

Ten years ago our annual budget was $25,000. In 1949 the budget was 
$100,000. 


Ten years ago there were eight workers on the Audubon staff, including 
two sanctuary superintendents and a trailmaster. Today the Audubon staff 
numbers thirty-six, including seventeen teachers, three of whom are also 
sanctuary superintendents. 

Ten years ago the Society occupied rented rooms in the basement of the 
old New England Museum building. Since 1943 we have owned, occupied, 
and overflowed Audubon House at 155 Newbury Street. Our sanctuary 
and educational activities have resulted in the establishing of regional head 
quarters at sanctuaries or museums in several parts of the State, and we have 
set up successful co-operative programs with the Pleasant Valley Sanctuary 
and the Berkshire Museum in Berkshire County, and with the Peabody 
Museum in Salem. 


We have appreciated the opportunity through the years of co-operating 
with many agencies, including the State Department of Education, with which 
we have worked in developing their courses of study in natural science; the 
Northeastern Bird Banding Association, for which our sanctuaries have served 
as centers for field meetings: the United States Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the State Department of Conservation; and the Lowell Humane Seciety, the 
New England Wild Flower Preservation Society, and the Massachusetts Con- 
servation Council, all three of which organizations have contributed funds and 
lent sympathetic backing to our teaching program. 

Instead of three sanctuaries, as in 1940, we now have the Nahant Thicket, 
Tern Island and other islands comprising the Cape Cod sanctuaries, Moose 
Hill at Sharon, Cook’s Canyon at Barre, and Arcadia at Northampton, and 
we have the full co-operation of Pleasant Valley Sanctuary at Lenox, with 
Alvah Sanborn, the able resident director, in charge of our Berkshire program. 
Our former Annie H. Brown Sanctuary on Plum Island has become part of 
the larger Parker River Wildlife Refuge, and our Sanctuary Committee is now 


looking for a coastal replacement in which to invest the Annie H. Brown 
funds. 


*Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Audubon Society at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, January 28, 1950 
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Our school program has increased from one part-time worker at this time 
in 1940, who covered five classes in Essex County, to our present group of full- 
time and experienced teachers covering 350 classes in ninety towns and cities 
of the State. Another educational project launched is a Natural Science 
Workshop for camp counselors, teachers, and other youth group leaders, which 
this past year completed its second successful season. We have also estab- 
lished at our sanctuaries and at Pleasant Valley three natural science day 
camps for children and plan to conduct two additional camps of this type this 
coming summer, one of these to be at Cook’s Canyon Sanctuary in Barre. Also 
at Cook’s Canyon we plan to establish this coming summer a demonstration 
resident natural science camp for boys and girls following the sessions of the 
Natural Science Workshop. During the winter, courses in bird study and 
methods of presenting conservation to children were conducted at Audubon 
House in response to requests coming mainly from members who are youth 
group leaders. 

Our Field Trips have been increased to eight annually and have been very 
popular under the expert guidance of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Argue and 
Mrs. Maurice C. Emery. We are particularly grateful to these guides for their 
fine contribution to the Society over the past half dozen years, and now, at 
their suggestion, we are planning to visit a wider variety of localities in Mass- 
achusetts this coming year, under the leadership of volunteer members of 
the Society who are particularly well acquainted with birds of these specific 
areas. Three Campouts have been added, and State-wide local bird walks 
are scheduled in May of each year. 


Ten years ago our Annual Lecture Series was staged in Boston, aimed 
mainly at adult members. This series, now known as the Audubon Nature 
Theater, has been extended to three cities in the State—-Boston, Worcester, 
and Northampton—-and a Youth Series, known as Tales of the Wildwood, 
which was started as an experiment in Boston several years ago, will this 
year reach youth groups in twelve cities and towns of the Commonwealth. 


Our educational effort also includes Audubon Junior Clubs, which enroll 
10,000 boys and girls throughout the State annually. 


During the past decade the BULLETIN has been increased in size from 
sixteen pages to an average of forty-four pages, and we have also undertaken 
the publication of REC ORDS OF NEW ENGLAND BIRDS, mate rial valuable 
for indicating trends in bird poulations. The whole work of the Society 
has increased to such an extent that the Editor of the BULLETIN, your Ex- 
ecutive Director, was obliged during the past year to relinquish much of the 
responsibility for this publication, now assumed by Dr. John B. May, our 
able Associate Editor. The RECORDS OF NEW ENGLAND BIRDS is also 
being efficiently edited by Mrs. Maurice C. Emery, with the assistance of 
William Cottrell, of our Board of Directors, who writes a most interesting 
introduction each month, and of Mrs. Sibley Higginbotham. 


Our Reference Library has been steadily growing during the past decade, 


and we are also fortunate in having the Elizabeth Loring Memorial Lending 
Library, which is increasing yearly in size and popularity. 


Recently there has been organized, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Clara 
deWindt, a group known as Audubon Volunteers, members of the Society 
who come to Audubon House or to one of our sanctuaries on call, and who 
have helped greatly to keep the wheels moving. 
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Audubon House is headquarters for the meetings of several organizations, 
including the Massachusetts Conservation Council, the Old Colony Bird Club. 
and the Boston Malacological Club. 

You may ask, Why all this expansion of effort and expenditure of funds 
by the Society? Expansion alone is no indication of worth. I think, how- 
ever, that the expansion undertaken by the Society over the past decade indi- 
cates a trend of tremendously increasing interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, in which birds and mammals play an important part. 
Furthermore, this expansion reflects the soundness of our educational program, 
the demand for it and the need for it. While we are proud of the fact that 
our teaching program in the schools is unique, it would be our hope that this, 
or a better, program might be adopted throughout the country. I think it 
should be of interest to our members to know that recognition of the program 
extends beyond the boundaries of Massachusetts. A paper on our educational 
work has been requested by the International Union for the Protection of 
Nature, in Brussels, Belgium, and, quite recently, A. R. Whittemore, Editor 
of Canadian Nature, has asked for details of our educational setup for their 
guidance in Canada. It was this same Editor whose comment President 
Walcott quoted approvingly in his Page in the January BULLETIN, and which 
we here repeat for emphasis: 

“It becomes more and more plain that no country can maintain 
its renewable resources until their protection becomes an elemental 
part of the thinking of every citizen. Every child should be incul- 
cated with such regard for land, forest and wildlife that caring for 
them and preserving them becomes second nature. If necessary, 
less vital subjects should be deleted from the overcrowded curricula 
of the schools to make room for conservation principles, until a gen- 
eration has been educated to accept them as it does the rules of social 
behaviour.” 


But such a program as we are carrying out would not be possible without 
the full backing of our members, the inspired efforts of a talented and loyal 
staff, and a Board of Directors that is keenly alive to the needs of the day and 
the place of the Society in the field of Conservation Education. 

Your Society has been operating on a deficit basis, which our Directors 
have felt was fully justified because of the demand for, and the importance of, 
our educational program. Yet, for every dollar spent on operating deficit 
over the past ten years, more than two dollars has been added to our capital 
funds through bequests. We have had to take from bequests since 1940 the 
amount of $47,000 to take care of deficit operations, while we have received 
at the same time, over $143,000, of which amount only $40,000 for Cook’s 
Canyon was restricted. This, it seems to us, indicates the confidence of our 
members and the soundness of the Society's program. They must believe, 
as we do, that the time to use funds is when the need is greatest, and before 
it is “too little and too late.” They believe, too, that the future of conserva- 
tion and restoration rests entirely with the new generation growing up, and 
that the most important way to develop conservation attitudes is not by fright- 
ening people, nor the presentation of mere facts, but by developing in boys 
and girls an interest in, and an awareness of, bird life and other natural re- 
sources. They are then anxious to enjoy and conserve, not destroy. So we 
perpetuate the slogan coined in 1940 by Kenneth Pike and Evelyn Bergstrom, 
of our teaching staff, “Learn to Enjoy, not to Destroy.” and we believe we are 
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doing our best to carry out for you, the members of our Society, our present 
program of Conservation in Action. 

We are fortunate, from time to time, to receive suggestions, which we ap- 
preciate and attempt to follow where possible. We need more constructive 
criticisms and suggestions from our members. Let’s have them! We have 
not yet reached the stage of satisfaction with our program and recognize that 
there is always room for improvement. In fact, we look forward to decided 
changes and progress over the next decade. We hope that ten years from 
now the Massachusetts Audubon Society will still be in the vanguard of the 
movement for conservation and restoration education. In the meantime, we 
believe every member should keep in mind our needs, which may be briefly 
summarized as follows: (1) continually growing membership; (2) in- 
crease of current gifts and bequests, to reduce deficits and provide for expand- 
ing program; and (3) greater interest and help on the part of every member, 
regardless of what form it may take. 


Let’s face the challenge of the 1950's with courage and with confidence! 





Record Number Attends Annual Meeting 

A varied and interesting program, deep interest in the educational work 
of the Society, and mild open weather combined to draw to the Annual Meeting 
of the Society on January 28 the largest attendance that has been recorded 
there in the past ten years. The fact that more than four hundred were present 
for the business meeting indicated that members were interested to learn of 
the progress of the Society and its plans for the future. 

The afternoon session opened with the showing of a Forest Conservation 
film produced by the Conservation Foundation and filmed by one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society, John H. Storer. now also President of the Florida 
Audubon Society. 

At the annual business meeting the following Directors were re-elected 
for a three-year term: Oakes 1. Ames, G. W. Cottrell, Jr., Laurence B. Fletcher, 
Ludlow Griscom, Edwin C. Johnson, Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller, Alva Morrison, 
and Mrs. Sydney M. Williams. Directors elected for a one-year term on the 
Auditing Committee were Elliott B. Church, Roger Ernst, and Edwin C. 
Johnson. 

The report of the Executive Director, “A Decade of Progress,” covered 
the work of the Society during the past ten years and is reprinted in this issue 
of the Bulletin ior the information of members who were unable to attend the 
meeting. The fcature of the business meeting was the presentation to the 
audience of the more than thirty members of the Audubon staff by the Execu- 
tive Director. 

E. C. Johnson, Chairman of the State-wide Membership Conumittee, an- 
nounced, a total enrollment at the present time of over 7100 members and 
called for aid from all members in an effort to raise the total to 10,000. 

The wide range of the educational work carried on by the Society was 
emphasized in a Panel Discussion led by Clarence E. Allen, Headmaster of 
the Rivers Country Day School and Chairman of our Educational Committee. 
Participating in this discussion were John G. Whittier, Superintendent of 
Schools at Topsfield, who was responsible for the initiation of the Audubon 
conservation and natural science courses in the schools ten years ago; repre- 
senting students at the Workshop at Cook’s Canyon last summer were Mrs. 
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Esther Levin, a teacher at the Rivers School: Miss Jane Sessions, a senior 
at Mt. Holyoke College; and Alfred C. Hawkes, a senior at the University of 
Massachusetts; representing campers from the Moose Hill Natural Science 
Day Camp were Nancy Farlow and Peter Johnson: and David Lamb was a 
representative pupil from the Rivers School classes visited biweekly by Miss 
Frances Sherburne of the Audubon staff. 


A recording of “A Mockingbird Sings” was presented by C. Russell 
Mason, with colored motion pictures of the identical singer taken by Arthur 
W. Argue, of Boston, leader of many Audubon field trips. 


The functions of co-operating organizations and the possibility of co- 
operation in wildlife programs on the part of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society were emphasized in talks by David R. Gascoyne, Director of Region 
5, United States Fish and Wildlife Service; Richard Borden, Executive 
Director of the National Wildlife Federation; H. L. Ramsey, Chief of the 
Division of Insect Pest Control, State Department of Conservation; and 
Robert Jones, Superintendent of the Wildlife Management Bureau, State 
Department of Conservation. In connection with these presentations, Mr. 
Borden showed some outstanding color motion pictures of wildfowl taken 
on some of the western refuges, and Mr. Jones told of success in the Wood 
Duck housing project which the Department of Conservation has carried on 
for several years. 

Robert Welker, of the Graduate School at Harvard University, presented 
most interesting color-4 motion pictures, most of which were taken on Audu- 
bon field trips; and Kay T. Rogers, from the Department of Biology at Har- 
vard, showed excellent motion pictures of the Great Horned Owl, accompanied 
by recordings of owl calls made in the field. 

About two hundred of the members stayed for the evening “snack” at Horti- 
cultural Hall provided by the Motor Canteen Service, with Audubon hostesses 
in charge. 

There was opportunity during the course of the meeting for members and 
staff to get acquainted and to see the exhibits illustrating the Audubon edu- 
cational work, also the superb examples of wildlife photography which were 
on display, contributed by outstanding wildlife photographers from many 
parts of the country. 

The program concluded with the presentation of two excellent wildlife 
color films, with comment, by Martin Bovey, of Concord, Massachusetts, a 
wildlife photographer and lecturer who has appeared several times in our 
annual lecture series. 

The annual winter field trip on January 29 also drew a capacity crowd. 
Ninety members in busses and cars took part in this outing, which, in spite of 
bad weather, resulted in the listing of forty-eight species during the day. 
Excellent views were had of several Snowy Owls and White-winged Gulls, as 
well as close views of Longspurs in flocks of Horned Larks at Newburyport, 
and a good-sized flock of the popular Eve ning G yrosbeaks at Boxford. 


Now is the Time for all Good Ment to Come to the Aid of 
THE MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
GET A NEW MEMBER NOW! 


If every member would get one New Member this year, we could 
more than double our valuable work in Conservation Education. 
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A Guide to Bird- Watching in Massachusetts 


Part Il. The Western Highlands Region. 


The Western Highlands exhibit markedly different ecological groupings 
from those found on the Massachusetts coast along the North or South Shores 
or in the Cape Cod region. Except in the river valleys, much of this district 
lies more than fifteen hundred feet above sea level, reaching its apex in Mt. 
Greylock, 3491 feet in altitude. The massif of Mt. Greylock is bounded 
on three sides by the Hoosic River and its tributary the Green, while on the 
south is the watershed between the Hoosic and the Housatonic valleys. 
West of Greylock the Taconic Range runs south along the New York State 
line from Berlin Mountain in Williamstown (its summit, 2804 feet, just across 
the boundary}, to its southern climax at Mt. Everett, with numerous interven- 
ing heights of over 2000 feet elevation. East of the Housatonic Valley and 
across the upper Hoosic from Greylock are the Berkshire Hills proper, their 
highest points rising in the north from the Hoosac Plateau and decreasing 
gradually to the southward, dissected at places by deeply eroded stream beds. 

The largest stream in this Western Highlands Region is the Housatonic, 
which rises near the well-named Muddy Pond on the height of land where the 
Boston and Albany Railroad, after climbing up the tortuous gorge of the 
Westfield River, dips abruptly down to the Pittsfield meadows, accompanied 
by the fast flowing stream. From these meadows it meanders leisurely south- 
ward to the Connecticut boundary near Ashley Falls, where it is still about 675 
feet above the sea. Though the Housatonic itself is badly polluted throughout 
most of its course, its setting is most picturesque, as it flows through a beauti- 
fully placid valley of wide fertile fields and meadows, alder-bordered and 
elm-dotted, past small and typically New Engand villages, in a broad basin 
surrounded by the rounded domes—green in the nearer background, blue in 
the more distant scene—-of the Taconics and the Berkshire Hills. Barely 
separated from the Housatonic in Cheshire, the smaller Hoosic River flows 
north a few miles to North Adams, where it turns abruptly westward, then 
northwest across the corner of Vermont toward New York and its junction 
with the Hudson. The eastern slopes of the Berkshire Hills are deeply eroded 
by the gorges of the Deerfield River coming down from Vermont, the Mill 
River which flows from the high “Land o’ Goshen” to the Connecticut River 
near our Arcadia Sanctuary, farther south by the three branches of the West- 
field River, and still farther south by the upper reaches of the Farmington 
River. Much of these river valleys is still well wooded and furnishes excel- 
lent birding conditions, though few spots stand out markedly above their 
neighbors in that respect. 


There are few ponds in the Western Highlands Region, the largest being 
artificially enlarged basins such as Cobble Mountain, Otis, Knightsville, and 
Cheshire reservoirs. Other more natural lakes are Onota and Pontoosuc in 
Pittsfield, Richmond Pond, Stockbridge Bowl, Laurel Lake in Lee. and Lakes 
Buel and Garfield in Monterey. 


There are at least a baker's dozen of State Forests or State Parks within 
the Berkshire region. Most of these are tracts of agriculturally worthless 
land and are (or are becoming) well wooded. Several of them include spots 
of high scenic attractiveness, such as Wahconah Falls in Dalton, Tannery 
Falls in Savoy Forest, Bash-Bish Falls adjoining New York’s Taconic State 
Park, and Windsor Jambs in Windsor State Forest. Privately owned but held 
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Berkshire County and parts of Franklin, Hampshire, and Hampden Counties. 
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for the public benefit are the properties of the Trustees of Pub lic Reservations 

Chesterfield Gorge. Monument Mountain, and Bartholomew's Cobble—-and 
these reservations are also wildlife sanctuaries, as are the State Parks (but not 
the State Forests). 

In Lenox the Pleasant Valley Sanctuary maintains its wildlife reservation, 
with its alder swamps and beaver ponds nestling at the foot of the sheltering 
Taconics, its fine new natural history museum, ond its intriguing nature trails, 
all under the care of a director trained as a teacher of natural science and who 
is also a member of the educational staff of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society. Here, and at the Berkshire Museum in near-by Pittsfield, visiting 
bird students will find much of interest. and the members of the staffs will 
gladly give informative answers to birders’ queries. 


A little-appreciated feature of the Western Highlands is the Massachusetts 
section of the 2,000-mile-long Appalachian Trail, which “hits the high 
spots” from Mt. Oglethorpe in Georgia to Katahdin in Maine. Crossing our 
southern boundary from Mt. Riga and Bear Mountain (the latter the highest 
point in the State of Connecticut), it ascends Mt. Everett, 2624 feet, then winds 
cross-country northward through Beartown and October Mountain State 
Forests, descends to cross the Housatonic near Dalton, mounts to the long 
southern ridge of Greylock, and drops steeply again to the Hoosic River at 
Williamstown, finally crossing over East Mountain into Vermont, where it 
merges with the Long Trail. Almost its entire length within the Common- 
wealth is good birding country, and bird-watchers are indebted to the Appala 
chian Mountain Club and the various local trail committees for their volunteer 
labors in planning and maintaining this great hikers’ and bird-watchers’ 
pathway. 


Botanically and geologically, as well as ornithologically, the Western High 
lands Region is of great appeal, with its areas of basic igneous rocks and its 
limestone outcrops, each with its distinctive floral associations. Certain 
flowers and ferns which flourish on the Taconic limestones are almost unknown 
on the basic rocks of the easterly slopes of the Housatonic Valley or in the 
gorges of the Westfield or the Deerfield. There are still extensive stands of 
northern red spruce and balsam on Greylock, on the Hoosac Plateau, and 
other higher summits; Mt. Everett and the Westfield Valley are famous for 
their beautiful thickets of mountain laurel; at Berry Pond in the Pittsfield 
State Forest the fragrant pink azalea, or “pinxterbloom” grows in profusion: 
in a few remote swamps the gorgeous showy moccasinflower seeks sanctuary 
behind a screen of poison sumac: from the arbutus and hepaticas of early 
spring to the fringed gentian and witch hazel of autumn there is an ever 
changing procession of interesting plants. 


Ornithologically, the greatest interest in the Western Highlands centers at 
its altitudinal and latitudinal extremes. While most of the region is rated 
as belonging to the Transition, or Alleghanian, Life Zone, it exhibits an alti- 
tudinal range of more than half a mile. equivalent to hundreds of miles in 
latitude. In the most northerly part of the area are also the highest points, 
Mt. Greylock and the Hoosac Plateau, with a decided tinge of Canadian Life 
Zone flora and fauna, while in the southernmost part of the area a thin edge 
of Carolinian Life Zone birds and plants creeps into the Housatonic, Farm- 
ington, and Westfield valleys from Connecticut, and up a few lesser stream 
valleys from New York. In this latter region we seek such birds as the 
Turkey Vulture. Orchard Oriole, White-eyed Vireo, and Worm-eating Warb- 
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ler, while in the high spruce-balsam woodlands and larch swamps to the north 
we find breeding the Golden-crowned Kinglet, Winter Wren, several northern 
warblers, the Olive-sided Flycatcher, Olive-backed Thrush, and others, and 
on the summit of Greylock the Bicknell’s Thrush. (In this connection it is 
of note that the Hoosic River near Williamstown, less than ten miles from the 
top of Mt. Greylock, is the lowest point in Berkshire County, and that often 
spring migrants appear here several days before they are reported at Ashley 
Falls on the Connecticut line. | 
References 

Berkshire Birds. By Bartlett Hendricks. Bulletin M. A. S., Dec., 1948—Feb., 1950. 
Birds of Mt. Greylock. By Dorothy E. Snyder. Bulletin M. A. S., May, 1946, and reprint. 
The Birds of Berkshire County. By Faxon and Hoffmann. 

Field-list of Berkshire County Birds. Berkshire Museum. 

l. MT. GREYLOCK. Highest point in Massachusetts, 349] feet, 
rising more than halj a mile above the near-by Hoosic River: Mixed wood- 
lands to evergreen forest; beech, red and sugar maples, yellow and canoe 
birches, hemlock, to about 2500 feet: above 3000 feet, red spruce, balsam fir. 
mountain ash and mountain maple predominate; deep ravines and rounded 
glacial cirques; cliffs and rocky summits: cold bogs: road, foot trails, ski 
slopes. Points of special birding interest on Mt. Greylock; the Tall Spruces, 
the Hopper, the Summit, Stony Ledge, old C.C.C. camp, Jones’ Nose, Saddle 
Ball Mt., Mt. Fitch. Excellent birding for northern species: Bicknell’s Thrush 
breeds near summit, also Olive-backed Thrush, White-throated Sparrow, 
Slate-colored Junco, Myrtle, Black-poll, and Mourning Warblers. ete.: also. 
in spruce and mixed woods on mountain slopes, Ruffled Grouse, Olive-sided 
Flycatcher, Winter Wren, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Brown Creeper, Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, Magnolia, Blackburnian, and Black-throated Green Warb- 
lers, Hermit Thrush, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker; Pileated Woodpecker, and 
Barred, Great Horned, and Saw-whet Owls are found here in summer; in 
winter northern finches, etc., both crossbills (sometimes also in summer}. 
Pine Grosbeak, Pine Siskin, redpolls; Woodcock along road to Saddleback 
Mt. in spring: in fall hawks migrating along ridges. 

2. WILLIAMSTOWN. Village streets: warbler migration in spring: 
many birds at feeders in winter; swamp and river near railroad station, 
swallows, warblers, egrets, ducks, geese, M; marsh wrens, blackbirds, Black 
Duck, S. Stone Hill: hawks migrating. Mt. Hope Farm: warblers, etc., M. 

3. DEERFIELD RIVER. Valley between Zoar and Monroe Bridge: 
Indigo Bunting, Louisiana Water-thrush, S. On mountainsides, Olive-sided 
and Alder Flycatchers, White-throated Sparrow, Slate-colored Junco, etc., 5S. 

4. HOOSAC PLATEAU. From Florida and Charlemont to Peru and 
Chesterfield: much of this area is over 2000 feet in altitude, with spruce and 
balsam stands, cold larch swamps, etc., breeding haunts of many northern 
species of warblers, finches, vireos, flycatchers, etc., (see Greylock) : crossbills, 
Pine Grosbeak, redpolls, etc., in evergreen woods in winter; rare stragglers 
have been recorded here, which should be watched for again, such as Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, Acadian Chickadee, Migrant Shrike, in summer. Hairpin 
Curve on Mohawk Trail: migrating hawks in autumn. Hill 5] or Tower Mt., 
in Savoy, about 2500 feet (several summits in Florida are higher): northern 
birds. 

5. HANCOCK. Edward Howe Forbush Reservation, near source of 
Green River: a much-neglected, State-owned memorial to a great naturalist, 
on New York boundary: mixed woodlands, wild cascading brook. high 
plateau. 
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6 CHESHIRE. Meadows south of reservoir: Prairie Horned Lark, S$; 
Great Blue Heron, Osprey, Rusty Blackbird, M. 


7. PLAINFIELD—ASHFIELD—CHESTERFIELD. East of Plainfield 
Pond and south of Route 116 is a swamp where Olive-sided Flycatcher, Blue- 
headed Vireo, Northern Water-thrush, Brown Creeper, etc., may be found in 
summer. South from Spruce Corner on Route 112 is a marshy meadow, 
with Alder Flycatcher, Short-billed Marsh Wren, S: it drains through a 
typical Canadian Zone gorge, with Olive-sided Flycatcher, Pileated Wood- 
pecker, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Winter Wren, Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5; 
next brook east is haunt of Barred Owl, Woodcock, ete. 

8 PITTSFIELD. Berkshire Museum: instructive exhibits, headquarters 
for information. Pittsfield State Forest, Berry Pond, Lulu Brook, etc.: mixed 
woodlands, fine stand pink azalea; Whip-poor-will, Nashville and Canada 
Warblers. S: hawks, M. Pontoosue Lake: ducks, gulls, water birds, shore 
birds: northern inlet, King and other rails, Florida Gallinule, Alder Fly- 
catcher, Long-billed and Short-billed Marsh Wrens, Northern Water-thrush, 
S: Snipe, Black-bellied Plover, Pipit, warblers, sparrows, Snow Bunting, M. 
Onota Lake: water birds, shore birds; causeway, Snowy Owl, Snow Bunting, 
W: north inlet, Wood Duck, egrets, herons, shore birds, Pipit, blackbirds, 
sparrows, M:; woods on west shore, Barred Owl, Pileated Woodpecker, SW; 
warblers, sparrows, etc., M; Black-throated Green, Blackburnian, and Pine 
Warblers. S. Pittsfield Sewer Beds: best place in Berkshire for shore birds; 
hawks, swallows, sparrows, Pipit, M; rails, bitterns, Pied-billed Grebe, egrets, 
Florida Gallinule, Short-eared Owl, Long-billed Marsh Wren, Sharp-tailed 
Sparrow, 5S. Berkshire Hills Country Club: Prairie Horned Lark, Sparrow 
Hawk, S. Richmond Pond: often good for loons, mergansers, and other 
ducks, Coot. Richmond Valley near by: migrating hawks, herons, geese, 
crows, swallows. 


9. LENOX. Pleasant Valley Sanctuary: natural history museum and 
workshop, nature trails, summer natural history day camp, nature guidance. 
Beaver ponds, alder swamp, mixed woodlands, mountain outlooks, a “migra- 
tion pocket” spring and fall: demonstration area for attracting birds; Pileated 
Woodpecker, Barred Owl, SW; Golden-winged and Blue-winged Warblers, 
etc., S. Wood Pond on Housatonic: 800) acres of flooded swamps and 
meadows: waterfowl, SM: herons, egrets, M; Green Heron, marsh and reed 
birds, S. 


10. OCTOBER MOUNTAIN STATE FOREST. Largely red spruce, 
with Canadian Zone birds in small numbers, S; crossbills, redpolls, Pine Gros- 
beak, Three-toed Woodpeckers, W. 

ll. STOCKBRIDGE BOWL or LAKE MAHKEENAC. Florida Gallin- 
ule, Short-billed Marsh Wren, S. 

12. MONUMENT MOUNTAIN. Trustees of Public Reservations: high 
limestone cliff and talus slope, well wooded; famous Duck Hawk aerie;: trail 
to summit affords good birding spots. 

13. BEARTOWN STATE FOREST. See October Mountain above. 
Benedict Pond: shore birds, M; Spotted Sandpiper, S. 

14. EGREMONT. South Egremont Pond: wildfow| breeding refuge: 
Wood Duck, Black Duck, bitterns, Green Heron, Sora and Virginia Rails, 
Orchard Oriole, Bank and Rough-winged Swallows, Yellow-breasted Chat. 
Worm-eating and Blue-winged Warblers, S. Road from Egremont to Jug. 
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end: Turkey Vulture overhead; Cliff Swallow, Worm-eating Warbler, Hens- 
low’s and Grasshopper Sparrows, 5. 


15S. MT. EVERETT. Mixed woodlands, fine stand mountain laurel, 
cliffs: Turkey Vulture, Blue-headed Vireo, Worm-eating, Black-throated Blue, 
and Canada Warblers, Northern Water-thrush, S$. Bish-Bash Falls: same, 
plus Duck Hawk, S. 


16. HOLSATONIC RIVER below Stockbridge. Ducks, herons, etc. M; 
Kingfisher, American Merganser, Black Duck, W. 

17. SHEFFIELD. Mourning Dove, Orchard Oriole, Prairie Horned 
Lark, White-eyed and Warbling Vireos, marsh wrens, Worm-eating Warbler, 
S. Bartholomew's Cobble, Trustees of Public Reservations: limestone outcrop 
in old pasture beside Housatonic River; resident superintendent naturalist in 
summer; extremely interesting botanically; good birding, over 180 species of 
birds recorded in three seasons. 


18. SANDISFIELD. Farmington River: American Merganser, SW. 
19. GRANVILLE. Munn Brook Gorge: Louisiana Water-thrush, S. 


Junction routes 57 and 189; September hawk migration. 


20. WORONOCO. Mt. Tekoa: Duck Hawks’ aerie (rattlesnakes!) 





Join Our March Field Trip! 


In March, here in the Boston Region, we usually hit a rather quiet period 
as far as birding is concerned; the back of winter is broken, and yet spring 


is a good way off and most of the birds remaining in the familiar winter spots 
throughout Essex County and the South Shore regions have been given a thor- 
ough going over. 

What better time to branch out and cover a less familiar area of our State! 
In a new spot, who knows what birds may lurk? And there is new country- 
side to learn about and explore and enjoy! 


This year let’s try the Westport and Acoaxet region —the whole day’s trip 
should not run over two hundred miles, and you will see some grand country 
and (with luck! some fine birds. One knows better than to promise long 
lists of specialties that have been observed there in past years, for “birds have 
wings, and sometimes use them!” But you never know until you give it a try! 


There is as much or as little walking to a Westport trip as you care to do. 
Allen’s Pond Marsh is the only place that cannot be thoroughly covered by 
taking at most one hundred steps from your bus or car. Have you ever been 
to Gooseberry Island or strolled along Horseneck Beach? These are names 
to conjure with! Come along on the Westport Bus Trip on March 19 and see 
for yourselves it will be a fine day’s birding in a new and interesting region. 

Sunday, March 19. Trip to the Westport and Acoaxet region for land and water birds 
and spring migrants. Chartered bus will leave Audubon House at 8:15 A. M., return- 
ing to Audubon House at 7:00 P. M. Those attending should bring lunch. Fare and 
guide fee, $3.50. Fare for those using private cars and following bus, 75 cents. 
Reservations should be made a week: in advance. Cancellations cannot be accepted 
after noon on Friday, March 17. Leaders: Henry M. Parker, William B. Drury, 
Richard E, Bowen, and Mrs. Maurice C. Emery 

The February Audubon Field Trip recorded fifty species. including a Blue 
Goose, European Widgeon, Short-eared and Snowy Owls, Orange-crowned 
Warbler, and about fifty Black-crowned Night Herons. 
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Articulate Assets 


We like to count our assets in various ways. Dollars and cents are im 
portant, to be sure, and if an organization is to flourish and continue in a 
healthy state, funds must keep flowing in. But we are equally sure that mem 
bers can become as great an asset to the Audubon cause as funds. Those of 
us who heard the report of Membership Chairman Eb. C. Johnson at the annual 
business meeting of the Society on January 28 will remember the emphasis 
he placed on ENTHUSIASM as a valuable means of interesting others in ou 
aims and accomplishments. “The root meaning of enthusiasm,” he pointed 
out, “is to be filled with God, or with good, and we as members of the Audubon 


Society have something good to promote and to talk about.” The cause of 


Conservation needs and merits the enthusiastic endorsement of every citizen, 
and it is our hope that more and more of our members may become articulate 
assets, not only to their State organization. but to every national and inter- 
national effort to conserve and restore our rich natural heritage. 


We welcome the following new members at this time. Also, we are happy 
to list two new Life Members and to see more old friends mounting into the 


higher brackets of membership. 


Life Members 

Reid, Robert A., 3rd, West Acton 
**Wise, Mrs. William O., St. Albans, Vt. 
Contributing Members 

*Keith, Mrs. William, So. Hamilton 

Morris, Dr. Robert H., Boston 


Supporting Members 
Adams, John, So. Lincoln 
Britton, Joseph W., Barre 
*Dickinson, Miss Alice H.., Worcester 
Gilman, Mrs. Alma M., Watertown 
*Hamilton, Mrs. Edward P., Milton 
Lyall, Clifford oe Boston 
Morrissey, William T.., Boston 
Potter, Mrs. John B., Boston 
Rice, Mrs. John E., Marlboro 
Active Members 
Avery, Mrs. H. Arthur, Beverly Farms 
Barlen, Miss Elizabeth C.. Boston 
Barnes, Miss Elaine, Pittsfield 
Barrett, Dr. Gordon W., Pittsfield 
Bartlett, Mrs. Ruth P.. Marshfield 
Behr, Mrs. Gustave E., 
Moultonboro, N. H 
Bender, Mrs. Helen Chrystal, 
Summit, N. J 
Bigelow, Mason H., New York, N. Y 
Billings, Frederick M., Boston 
Blodgett, Mrs. W. P., Bradford, Vt 
Brayton, Robert, Fall River 
Brigham, Peter A., Pittsfield 
Brockelman, Mrs. Curtis H., Worcester 
Bruce, Miss Katherine L.. Brookline 
Cabot, Henry W., Boston 
Carlson, Miss Sigrid H., 
Wallum Lake, R. L. 
Carpenter, Ralph G., 2nd, 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 


*Transferred from Active Members 
**Transferred from Supporting Members 


*Scott, Donald, Cambridge 
Carter, Mrs. E. C., Lee 
Chace, Leon W., Taunton 
Cherkassky, Paul, Boston 
Churchill, C. E., Newton Highlands 
Clarkson, Mrs. Frank B., Worcester 
Clements, H. Everest, Rochester, N. Y. 
Codman, Mrs. Charles R., Gloucester 
Cook, C. Herrick, Pittsfield 
Crane, Miss Sandra, Dalton 
Cromwell, Mrs. Richard P., Lexington 
DeLano, Marshall, Marshfield 
Disbrow, Miss Karen, Wellesley Hills 
Downs, Mrs. Charles H., 

Weymouth Heights 
Eames, Ernest D.. Cambridge 
Edwards, Mrs. James F., Auburndale 
Elliott, Mrs. George, Worcester 
Evans, Miss Ruth L., Alexandria, Va 
Farnam, Randolph, Lee 
Farrington, Harry O., Schenectady, N. Y 
Frank, Mrs. Harry. 

Warrenville, Somerset Co.. N. J 
Gallant, Miss Geraldine, Green Harbor 
Gifford, Linwood F.. Milton 
Glidden, Mrs. William T., Jr.. 

West Newton 
Goodnow, Mrs. Walter S., Boston 
Graves, Everett A., Royalston 
Hawkes, Wyman E., Segreganset 
Hulst, Alfred, Adamaville, R. I. 
Jackson, Mrs. Ruby. Marshfield 
Jarvis, Miss Edith L., New York, N. Y. 
Johnson, Albert G., Jamaica Plain 
Jones, Wallace A.. Amberst 
Kimble, Miss Marian Ellen, Boston 
Lanctot, Miss Katharine, Cambridge 
Landry, Mrs. Burton B., Worcester 
Livermore, Mrs. Robert, Topsfield 
Lovejoy, Mrs. H. Paul, Orleans 
MacDonald, Mrs. John C., Boston 
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MacGruer, Mrs. John A., Jr., Pittsfield 
Martin, Robert, Lenox 

May, Mrs. Jane, Framingham 
McChesney, John, Lakeville, Conn. 
MeChesney, Mrs. John, Lakeville, Conn. 
MeCracken, Mrs. Robert W., Pittsfield 
Merritt, Mrs. Frank N., Worcester 
Mersereau, Mrs. E. B., Lawrence 

Moir, John A., Chestnut Hill 
Mounce, Lawrence, Marshfield 

Nelson, Mise Mildred E., Bridgewater 
Noblin, Dr. Frances E., Westfield 
Noyes, Mrs. H. K., West Newton 
Osborne, Gordon, Lincoln 

Parks, Albert E., Cambridge 

Pease, Frederic A., Pittsfield 

Powers, J. A., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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Reynolds, Mrs. Edwin L., 
Washington, D. C. 

Rice, Edmund, Dover 

Rice, Mrs. John H., Stockbridge 

Roby, Mrs. Louis H., Wrentham 

Sargent, Mrs. Harry C., Boston 

Scott, Mrs. Edward, Gleasondale 

Snow, Mrs. Inez J.. Agawam 

Stevenson, Miss Mary G., Pittsfield 

Stone, Mrs. Guy, Pittsfield 

Stone, M. B., Milton 

Temple, Mrs. Nellie M., Malden 

Thurston, Fred C., Worcester 

Twichell, Mrs. Arthur G., Worcester 

Uhrig, Carl A., Pittsfield 

Walcott, Maurice R., Cambridge 

Willis, Miss Muriel J., Boston 
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Pritchard, L. D., Pittsfheld 


Wood, Miss Betsy, Westtown, Pa. 
Pritchard, Mrs. L. D., Pittsfield 


Wren, Paul L, Tufts College 
Young, Mrs. John W.. West Newton 


SPRING WORKSHOP 
at 
AUDUBON HOUSE 
155 Newbury Street, Boston 


An evening course with a twofold purpose is to be held at Audubon House 
in April and May, to provide basic natural science information and to suggest 
techniques for presenting this material to camp. club. or school groups 
éseuk nature activities, exhibits, and programs. 

For those unable to attend evening classes, two morning courses are 
planned. Course A is to provide basic information. Course B is to present 
techniques useful in nature activities with camp or club groups. 


LOCATION: 


Regular meetings at Audubon House. 
Field trips to be arranged. 


Evening Course 7:30 - 9:00 P. M. 
Tuesdays, April 4 through May 16 
Field Trips, Saturdays. April 15, 29, May 13 
2:00 to 4:30 P. M. 


SCHEDULE 


Morning Course A 10:00 - 11:30 A. M. 
Tuesdays, April 4 through April 25 
Field Trip, Saturday, May 20, 2:00 - 4:30 P. M. 


Morning Course B 10:00 - 11:30 A. M. 


Tuesdays, May 2 through May 23 
Field Trip, Saturday, May 20, 2:00 - 4:30 P. M. 


$5.00 
$2.50 


kvening Course 
Morning Course A 


Morning Course B $2.50 


Please register in advance at 155 Newbury Street, Boston, or by telephone 


f AEnmore 6-4895 } 
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This Wise Old Owl Says: 


Come 


To The 
Audubon 


Nature Theatre 


Two fine programs of Motion 
Pictures in Color interestingly 


presented. 


In early March KARL MASLOWSKI will entertain us 
“BENEATH BUCKEYE SKIES.” 
Intimate studies of familiar and unfamiliar birds and beast«, bugs and blossoms, 
in a setting much like our own New England. 
Boston, John Hancock Hall, Mon., March 6, 8:00 P.M. 
Northampton, Sage Hall, Smith College, Tues., Mar. 7, 8:00 P.M 
W orcester, Horticultural Hall, Fri., Mar. 3, 8:00 P.M 





In late March MURL DEUSING will transport us on a 
“SAFARI IN AFRICA.” 
Striking pictures of native life, beautiful birds, strange animals; three months 


of adventure packed into seventy minutes of stirring film. 
Boston, John Hancock Hall, Mon., Mar. 27, 8:00 P.M 
Vorthampton, Sage Hall, Smith College, Tues.. Mar. 28, 8:00 P.M 


Worcester, Horticultural Hall, Wed., Mar. 29, 8:00 P.M 
Tickets $1.20 each, including tax. 


COME, AND BRING YOUR FRIENDS 


BE WISE 
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Committee Appointments for 1950 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Society 
on February 8, 1950, President Robert Walcott announced the following ap- 
pointments to committees of the Board for the ensuing year: 


Annual Meeting Committee: Mrs. Donald C. Alexander, Chairman; 
Oakes 1. Ames, Lawrence B. Chapman, Mrs. Maxwell E. Foster, Rosario 
Mazzeo. 


Budget-Finance Committee: Judge Robert Walcott, Chairman; Elliott 
B. Church, Ludlow Griscom, Ralph Lawson, Alva Morrison. 

Calendar-Chart Committee: Francis H. Allen, Chairman: Mrs. Donald 
C. Alexander, G. W. Cottrell, Jr.. Mrs. Maxwell E. Foster. Miss Louisa 
Hunnewell. ; 

Educational Committee: Clarence E. Allen, Chairman: Roger Ernst, 
Mrs. Maxwell FE. Foster, John B. May. Rosario Mazzeo, Mrs. Lawrence 
K. Miller. 

Executive Committee: Judge Robert Walcott, Chairman; Francis H. 
Allen, Elliott B. Church, Roger Ernst, Laurence B. Fletcher, Ludlow Griscom, 
Philip B. Hey wood. 


Flower Show Committee: Mrs. Sydney M. Williams. Chairman: Mrs. 
Maxwell KE. Foster, Miss Louisa Hunnewell. 

House Committee: Mrs. John Richardson, Chairman: Mrs. Donald C. 
Alexander, Rosario Mazzeo. 

Lecture Committee: John B. May Chairman, Mrs. Donald C. Alex- 
ander, Elliott B. Church, Mrs. Maxwell E. Foster, Rosario Mazzeo. 

Legislative Committee: Francis H. Allen, Laurence B. Fletcher, Judge 
Robert Walcott. 

Membership Commitiee: Edwin C. Johnson, Chairman; Clarence E. 
Allen, Philip B. Heywood, Mrs. James F. Nields, Jr.. Frederick A. Saunders. 


Publications Committee: Ludlow Griscom, Chairman: Francis H. Allen, 
G. W. Cottrell, Jr.. Edwin C. Johnson. 


Sanctuary Committee: Judge Robert Walcott, Chairman; Oakes |. Ames, 
Lawrence B. Chapman, Elliott B. Church, Roger Ernst, Laurence B. Fletcher, 
Miss Louisa Hunnewell, Mrs. James F. Nields, Jr. 

Public Relations Committee: Rosario Mazzeo, Chairman; Clarence E. 
Allen, Edwin C. Johnson. 


Nominating Committee jor 1950: Rosario Mazzeo, Chairman; G. W. 


Cottrell, Jr... Edwin C. Johnson, John B. May. Mrs. John Richardson. 


News of Bird Clubs 


At the March 12 meeting of the Allen Bird Club of Springfield, Mr. 
Frederick T. Bashour will discuss “Nesting Birds from Texas to Connecticut.” 
On Avnet 3 Mr. J. Robert Hyde will present “Unusual Camera Experiences 
with Sixty-vight Massachusetts Birds.” Two Saturday field trips are sched- 
uled in Maret;, one for the afternoon of March 18 to Longmeadow Flats, led 
by Mr. and Mis Daniel Trombla, and an all-day trip on March 25 to Ware 
River Valley, led by Mrs. H. Arthur Avery. On Saturday, April 1, the 
Misses Myrtie and Eva Brown will lead a trip to Forest Park in the afternoon. 
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TALES OF THE WILDWOOD SERIES 
This is Your Last Opportunity 


To See and Hear 
THORNTON BURGESS 
The Children’s Favorite Nature Writer 
In His “FAREWELL TOUR” Presenting 
“FURRED AND FEATHERED FRIENDS AT HOME” 


Enjoy Watching 
BOBBY COON 
JIMMY SKUNK 
SAMMY JAY 


and other friends of the 


Dear Old Briar Patch. 


Autographed BURGESS Books 
on sale in the Lobby and at 
Audubon House. 


a 
BURGESS 


Don't fail to bring your children and their friends 


to this memorable occasion. 


BOSTON, New England Mutual Hall, Saturday, March 18, 10:30 A.M. 


Tickets to Boston Lecture Fifty Cents (tax included). 


See local notices for other Burgess appearances on this Farewell Tour, at 
Northampton, March 14: Gloucester, March 17: Worcester, March 21: 


Salem. March 25: Greenfield. March 29, 1950. 
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School News 


The Lanesville School on Cape Ann, after discussing “Meet the Mammals” 
went to a near-by mink farm for a visit arranged by their teacher, Mr. D. W. 
Bisbee. Here the pupils watched the glossy dark Yukon Minks in their well- 
kept cages and heard Mrs. Ojaktakanen tell how she and her husband keep 
these animals in such good condition. Their owners are appropriately 
named, as “ojaktakanen” means “behind the brook”—the favorite habitat of 
mink. The animals are ied a diet which includes meat. milk. eggs. and cod 
liver oil. 

In the near-by Riggs School, one pupil brought in a most unusual skull 
for exhibit for this same mammal topic. Mrs. Olson's room all saw this skull 
of a large carnivore: a Siberian tiger! From Dorothy E. Snyder, Essex 
County 





The excellent work done in some rooms in following up the Audubon 
lessons is shown in exhibits which are set up by many classes. Twenty 
teachers from Miss Snyder's schools——from Gloucester, Salem, and Beverly 

visited particularly outstanding exhibits of “The Three Kingdoms” and 
“The Six-Leggers” in Miss Helen Burke’s room at the Prospect School in 
Beverly. Miss Eleanor Sutcliffe, Elementary Supervisor for the Gloucester 
Schools. brought an especially large group from that city. 

As a follow-up of this visit, Miss Sutcliffe arranged a meeting of all 
Gloucester teachers whose classes have the Audubon course. Miss Frances 
Sherburne and Miss Dorothy Snyder attended this meeting, and here sug- 
gestions were made and ideas exchanged for the most effective carrying out 
of the program between the visits of the Audubon teachers. From 
Dorothy E. Snyder, Essex County. 





Why We Should Not Kill Hawks And Owls 


We should not kill owls and hawks, because they act just like mouse 
traps, rabbit traps and such. You say they don’t watch day and night like a 
trap’ But they do; hawks at day and owls at night. Some people say they 
kill chickens: they might take a few but only a few. If a hawk or owl ever 
sent vou a bill it would be like this: 


BILL 
Dear Farmer: | would say | saved you $30.00 by killing LO woodchucks, 15 
rabbits, 4 muskrats, 50 rats and a few foxes. | took about 12 chickens worth 
$1.00 each. You owe me 
$30.00 
12.00 


$18.00 

So you see they save you money. 

When you kill hawks and owls you upset the balance of nature. because 
hawks are supposed to kill these things so there won't be too many. Some 
other animals kill hawks and owls, so there wen't be too many of them. You 
see that is nature's balance. 

Jon Hagstrom 

Miss Firth’s Room. Grade 5 

astern Avenue Sx hool. Gloucester 
(From Miss Dorothy E. Snyder. Essex County) 
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Minimum Temperatures and 


Maximum Flights 


Connecticut Valley Hawk Flights — September, 1949 


By Aaron Moore Bace 


“When can | see the big September hawk flights?” asks the bird-watcher 
who goes hawking merely for the sheer joy of observing. in a few hours, far 
more individuals of this magnificent tribe than the average person sees in a 
lifetime. 

“Why do we see the flights when we do?” inquires the more serious student 
of avian behavior. 


These questions may point the contrast between two varying approaches 
to ornithology. Actually, however, in the case of September flights of Broad. 
winged Hawks, the watcher and the student are both intimately concerned 
with identical factors, among which are the following: 


The earliest date on which large numbers of Broad-wings are physio- 
logically “ready” to begin their fall migration. 

The meteorological “trigger” that sets off the migration of such physio- 
logically “ready” individuals. 

The meteorological conditions which accompany the actual flights. 

4. The approximate duration of the main Broad-wing flight period. 

If these are indeed among the factors whose complex interplay controls 
fall flights of Broad-wings, a discussion of them may profit the watcher and 
the student alike—-particularly if it induces such ornithologists to test the 
validity of ideas presented here, or to enlarge upon them! 

Here it should be emphasized that this paper is concerned particularly with 
the fall migration of the Broad-winged Hawk, Buteo platypterus platypterus, 
as observed in the Connecticut Valley of Massachusetts. Moreover, while the 
counts used in the accompanying tables are the daily aggregates of all hawks 
seen, the Broad-wings account for so great a percentage of the totals (especially 
the large ones) that this study of September hawk flights will confine itself to 
the behavior of that species alone. Finally, this paper is a sequel to “Flight 
over the Valley,” which appeared in The Bulletin of the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society for May, 1949. and which might be consulted in connection with 
this present discussion. 


1. What is the earliest date on which large numbers of Broad-wings are 
physiologically ready to begin their fall migration? 


Since this question involves such possible factors as photoperiodism, an- 
nual rhythms, completion of moult, and the effects of other internal and exter 
nal stimuli, any precise answer would demand physiological experiments on the 
order of those conducted by Rowan, Kendeigh, and Wolfson. But we may 
approach an approximate answer through actual migration data. Table | 
shows that Broad-wings may migrate in numbers through the Connecticut 
Valley as early as September 10. In this connection, note the remark of 
Broun (1939: 134) regarding the migration of this species at Hawk Mountain, 
Pennsylvania: “The data covering five seasons indicate that Broad-wings may 
be expected in concentrated numbers between September 10 and 26 
Thus, it is apparent that. in certain years at least, good numbers of Broad 
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wings are ready to migrate out of New England by September 10. Perfectly 
valid reports of small numbers migrating in the Northeast in early September 
or late August-—c/. Cruickshank (1942:137)-—show that certain individuals 
may begin their southward journey considerably before September 10, but 
there is no indication that very many are involved. 


Table I 


Total Hawk Counts 


1946 1947 1048 1949 
Mt. Tom Wt. Tom Mt. Tom Ouabbin Wt. Tom (Quabbin 


Sept. ‘ i) 
8 
9 


Ll 
12 
13 
14 | 
15 L 
16 215 82 
\7 380 200 
18 226 30 
19 10 2: LOO 
20 1ioo 357 
2) 765 
22 
23 322 13 
24 120 
Note: A—Mt. Tom Reservation closed on this and following days; no counts made. 
B.-On this date, 250 Broad-wings were seen over Westhampton, Mass., and 150 
over Granville, Mass. 


2. What is the meteorological “trigger” that sets off the migration of such 


physiologically “ready” individuals? 


Bagg (1949:137) said: “September hawk flights in the Connecticut Valley 
may be cenfidently expected during the second and third weeks of the month, 
articularly the latter, following the passage of a cold front across New Eng- 
land and preceding the subsequent arrival of a warm front.” This remark 
was used to summarize a correlation of hawk flights and barometric pressure- 
pattern developments during the period of September 14-18. 1948. While 
the emphasis of that correlation was upon prevailing winds, mention was made 
of the fact that the pressure-pattern for 1:30 A.M. on September 15, 1948, 
“had produced an appreciable temperature-drop in New England.” 

This factor of temperature-drop seemed worth investigating as a “trigger” 
stimulating migratory flights. Accordingly, the September, 1949, hawk 
counts available for Mt. Tom and Quabbin Reservoir were correlated with 
(1) the minimum daily temperatures for Holyoke for that month (supplied 
through the kindness of Mr. Allin Ladd, of the Holyoke Water Power Co.). 
and (2) the averages of daily minimum temperatures for four localities in 
northern New England: Caribou, Bangor, and Portland, Me.. and Burlington. 
Vi. (as recorded on the daily U.S. Weather Bureau maps | 
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Something should be said in further explanation of these temperature 
values as plotted in Table Il. The solid line indicates day-by-day averages 
of the lowest temperatures recorded at Caribou, Bangor, Portland, and Bur- 
lington during 24-hour periods ending at 1:30 P.M.. E. S. T. (thus, the value 
of 35 degrees for September 11 is arrived at by averaging the following 
minima obtained between 1:30 P. M. on September LO and 1:30 P. M. on 
September 11: Caribou, 28: Bangor, 30; Portland, 39: Burlington, 42). 
These daily averages, therefore, are intended to indicate the general minimum- 
temperature trend for September, 1949, in northern New England. Further, 
since lowest temperatures normally occur in the early morning hours, the 
minimum reading obtaingd during the 24-hour period ending at 1:30 P. M. 
on a particular day would seem worthy of use in indicating conditions prev- 
alent immediately preceding the inception of that day’s flight. The dashed 
line shows the daily minima obtained at Holyoke between midnight and mid 
night. Here, again, one may assume that, in most cases. the lowest tempera 
tures occurred in the early morning hours. 


Against these temperature curves are plotted the available daily hawk- 
count totals for Mt. Tom and Quabbin Reservoir for September, 1949. The 
more extensive curve represents Mt. Tom figures: the solid line connects 
consecutive daily counts, while the dashed line covers days on which no obser 
vations were made. Quabbin counts are indicated by the larger circles plotted 
for September 10, 11, and 17. Here it should be explained that. since prob- 
ably few, if any, of the Quabbin birds subsequently pass close enough to Mt. 
Tom to be observed from the towers on the latter range, one may feel justified 
in combining both counts in arriving at daily Connecticut Valley totals for the 
three dates mentioned above: (e.g., 207 plus 530 equals 737 hawks migrating 
in the Connecticut Valley in Massachusetts on September 11). 
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Turning now to an interpretation of Table II, we find an obvious correla- 
tion between temperature-drops and September hawk flights. It is apparent, 
also, that two consecutive drops in the minimum temperature coincide with 
consecutive rises in the number of migrating hawks (e.g., September 10-11 
and 20-21). Moreover, quite understandably, the major flights occur when 
the temperature falls in northern New England as well as in Massachusetts. 

But one should observe the importance of the date-factor as well. Thus, 
the Mt. Tom count for September 21 was slightly greater than the combined 
totals of Mt. Tom and Quabbin for September 11, despite the fact that the 
temperature did not fall as low on the 21st as it did ten days earlier. In other 
words, a major temperature-drop is needed to stimulate a major flight early 
in the period of September 10-24; as one progresses into the period, less 
significant temperature-drops can stimulate the remaining Broad-wings to 
migrate. 

Ideally, maximum flights would occur when the first great temperature- 
drop over much of the Northeast is delayed until very large numbers of 
Broad-wings are fully ready to migrate. This occurred on September 16, 
1948. when Hawk Mountain, Penn. experienced its greatest day's count: 
11.392 hawks, of which 11,349 were Broad-wings (see Bulletin, Nov. 1948: 
284). Because of the interest in that phenomenon, and since that day brought 
the Connecticut Valley its best count of the month (a combined Mt. Tom- 
Quabbin total of 1257 hawks), Table III is included here to illustrate the 
minimum temperature situation in the Northeast during the period of Sept- 
ember 11-22, 1948. On this chart, the upper solid line shows the daily tem- 
perature minima for New York City; the middle line of long dashes shows 
daily averages of the minima for Boston, Hartford, and Albany; the lower 


line of short dashes shows daily averages of the minima for Caribou, Bangor, 
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Portland, and Burlington. The chart speaks for itself. In passing, one might 
add that 2390 hawks were observed at Upper Montclair, New Jersey, on Sept- 
ember 21, 1948—an example of a moderate temperature-drop clearing late- 
remaining hawks out of southern New England. 

Something should be said about the situations of September 17, 1948, and 
September 19, 1949. In the first case, a temperature-drop was not paralleled 
by a significant flight; in the second, a rise in the minima was accompanied 
by a rise in the number of hawks observed at Mt. Tom. The explanations 
of these seeming paradoxes are to be found in the same factor: the prevailing 
barometric pressure-patterns and their frontal systems. A warm front entered 
New England from the southwest during the daylight hours of September 17, 
1948; thus, while temperatures fell to a new low during the night of Sept- 
ember 16-17, the flight of the 17th was halted by the arrival of the warm front. 
The opposite took place on September 19, 1949, when moderating tempera- 
tures during the night of September 18-19 were followed by a cold front which 
passed across New England during the morning of the 19th; the fact of 
weather-change was sufhcient to start a small flight. even though no signifi- 
cant temperature-break immediately occurred. 


3. What meteorological conditions accompany the actual flights? 

This factor has already been discussed at length--Bagg (1949)— and it 
may suffice to repeat this general summary: September hawk flights occur 
followirg the passage of cold fronts and preceding the subsequent arrival of 
warm fronts. In other words, in the period of migration, good flights take 
place under cool, northerly conditions prevailing in the eastern portions of 
high pressure cells. An interesting aspect of this situation is the question of 
which factor has the greater influence: the cool air or the favoring winds. 
There can be little doubt about the effect of temperature upon migration. But, 
since the cool air and favorable winds usually occur simultaneously, it is difh- 
cult to assess the exact value of the wind element, except as it is turned into 
updrafts by mountain ridges. This point deserves further careful study. 
For the present, however, we can say that, consciously or otherwise, migrating 
Broad-wings often perform what is known in aviation as pressure-pattern 
flying—the practice of traveling in a favorable current of air—c/. Elkins 
(1941:124) and Trowbridge (1895 and 1902). 


4. What is the approximate duration of the Broad-wing flight period? 

Table | shows that these birds can be expected to migrate in some numbers 
through the Connecticut Valley in Massachusetts during the period of Sep- 
tember 10-24, inclusive. As cited above, Broun has mentioned September 
10-26 as the period during which Broad-wings may be expected in concen 
trated numbers at Hawk Mountain, Penn. In his recent book, Hawks Alojt, 
published in 1949 after twelve years of observations at this famous bird ob- 
servatory, Broun limits the maximum flight within five days, and writes: “we 
pray that favorable winds will prevail from September L6th to 20th. There 
will be at least one day in that period when phenomenal numbers of these 
little Buteos literally pour across our airways.” Allowing for the air-line 
distance of approximately 225 miles separating that point from Mt. Tom, one 
may predict that, in time, the outside limits of the main Connecticut Valley 
Broad-wing period may be set at September 9 and 25. The third week of the 
month holds the best likelihood of a big flight day at Mt. Tom. 


We find, then, that September Broad-wing migration is controlled by the 
interplay of such variables as date, minimum temperature, weather fronts, 
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wind, and the available supply of migrants (“ready” or remaining, as the case 
may be). By intuition, the veteran hawk-watcher often senses when these 
factors have so arranged themselves as to make a “big day” virtually certain. 
These remarks are intended to help the rookie achieve some measure of success 
in such forecasting. 

The 1949 Mt. Tom counts, which several observers assembled. were made 
available by Mrs. David Riedel, of Easthampton. Mr. Leslie Campbell, of 
Ware, supplied the totals compiled by various observers at Quabbin. The 
writer acknowledges their assistance most gratefully, and also wishes to ex- 

ress his gratitude for suggestions made by C. Russell Mason and Dr. John 
B May in connection with this paper. 


Postscript: An interesting comparison with Connecticut Valley totals is 
provided by daily hawk counts for Upper Montclair. N. J., for the period of 
September 18-24, 1949, which ran as follows: 13, 12, 222, 1227, 46, 2225, 
400. These figures are supplied through the kindness of Floyd P. Wolfarth, 
Nutley, N. J. Mr.Wolfarth has been correlating hawk flights with barometric 
pressure-patterns for years and—-to the best of my knowledge—-was the first 
to recognize the effect of weather fronts on the migration of our hawks. 
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Alaskan Co-operative Wildlife Research Unit 

According to information from the Wildlife Management Institute, of 
Washington, D. C., Alaska, on January 9, became the first American territory 
to participate in the above program. The “memorandum of understanding” 
organizing the unit was signed by Clarence J. Rhode. of the Alaska Game 
Commission: Albert M. Day, of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service: 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, President of the Wildlife Management Institute: and 
Dr. Terris Moore, President of the University of Alaska. (The two last- 
named are members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. ) 

Since Alaska is a unique biological area in vital need of a sound manage- 
ment and research program, the unit will fill a long-felt need by training native 
Alaskans for responsible positions in the field of wildlife management to con- 
duct basic research on the proper utilization of the territory's tremendous 
natural resources. 

We hope that their research will include the parlous position of the Bald 
Eagle in Alaska. before it is too late! 
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- Calling All Bird-Watchers! 


SOS---SOS !! 


Those letters mean “Send Observation Sites, Soon Or Sooner” to the 
Editor of “A Guide to Bird-Watching in Massachusetts,” at Audubon House, 
please! 

The success of this co-operative project depends absolutely upon our 
readers’ assistance. Every member of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
knows more about the birding possibilities of his favorite localities than can 
your Editor. Without your help many areas may be covered inadequately or 
not at all. 

We plan to publish, in consecutive issues, maps of the North Shore, 
the Connecticut River-Quabbin region, Cape Cod and the Islands, the Charles 
River-Concord River section. The February and March Bulletins show the 
kind of information we need. Please do your part. and quickly, so that we 
may treat these areas satisfactorily. It takes time to arrange the data and 
make the maps. 

!! sOs---S8OS !! 


Audubon Staff Grows Apace 


A recent change in the personnel at Audubon House has brought Mrs. 
Sibley Higginbotham, of Wollaston, to the staff as editorial assistant for 
Records of New England Birds. Mrs. Higginbotham, a graduate of Wellesley 
College, has had varied and interesting experience in several social service 
organizations, at an Army Hospital, and, most recently, with the Blue Cross. 
She shares her husband's active interest in birds, and both served as officers 
of the South Shore Bird Club. 

Miss Phoebe Lancaster Griffin joined the Audubon staff in the late autumn 
as assistant in the Membership Department, where she is proving a valuable 
worker. Miss Griffin’s home is in Litchfield, Connecticut, and prior to coming 
with the Society she attended Simmons College. A great lover of the out-of- 
doors, she was chosen Trips Director for the Outing Club at Simmons, and as 
a qualified Red Cross Swimming Instructor she served as swimming counselor 
at Camp Adeawonda, a private camp for girls at Flagstaff, Maine. She is 
also a member of the Appalachian Mountain Club. In addition to her out- 
door interests, Miss Griffin is musical and studied voice for a time in Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Report of the Auditors 


Auditing Committee, 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

We have examined the balance sheet of the Massachusetts Audubon Society as at 
October 31, 1949, the related statement of income, expenses and accumulated deficit and 
schedules of changes in funds for special purposes (Schedule 1), in legacies and mem 
orial funds (Schedule II) and in sanctuary funds (Schedule II]) for the year then 
ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other 
auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances 

In our opinion, the aforementioned balance sheet, statement of income, expenses 
and accumulated deficit and schedules of changes in funds present fairly the financial 
position of the Massachusetts Audubon Society at October 31, 1949 and the results of 
its financial operations for the year then ended. 

Boston, Massachusetts 


December 29, 1949 LYBRAND. ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY 
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Report of the Auditors 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
BALANCE SHEET 
As at October 31, 1949 
ASSETS 
Cash in banks and on hand 
Accounts receivable from sales of merchandise 
Inventories of merchandise at cost 
Expenditures applicable to future periods 
Investments: 
Securities—-at cost (aggregate at published market quotations 
$355,082) (note) 
Other investments—-at cost (with no published quotations) 57: 
Savings bank deposits 52! 330,050 


$349 290 
Sanctuary fund assets: 


Bird sanctuaries—at nominal amounts where donated, plus 
expenditures by the Society: 

Moose Hill $17,660 

Arcadia 3.753 


Five other sanctuaries > 
Savings bank deposit §.345 36.763 


Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston 17.537 


$ 54,300 


Note-Securities carried at cost of $4,988 have been pledged as security for the 
pavable 


note 


LIABILITIES AND FUNDS 
Note payable to bank 
Accounts payable for merchandise purchased, and unpaid legal 
fees in connection with sale of Plum Island real estate 
Employees’ taxes and insurance withheld 
Funds for special purpcses (Schedule I) 
Legacies and memorial funds (Schedule ID : 
Le * 
Principal and income unrestricted (reduced by accumulated 
deficit from operations—per accompanying statement) $279,591 
Principal restricted, income unrestricted 24.624 


Principal and income restricted 10.000 


344.215 
Deduct losses on investments 
January |, 1939 to October 31, 1948 $21,187 
Losses during vear ended October 31. 1949 7,270 28.957 15.258 


Reserve fund 27 9908 


$349,290 


36.763 


17,537 


Sanctuary funds (Schedule III) 
Audubon House building fund 


$ 54,300 





1950 


STATEMENT OF INCOME, EXPENSES AND 
Year Ended October 31, 1949 
Income 
Interest and dividends received, 
portioned to Cook's Canyon 
Dues received: 
Active members, including $1,000 from Berkshire Museum 
Contributing members 


after deducting $919 ap 


Supporting members 


Unrestricted donations 
Fees and donations for educational work 
Donations for current 


expenses of 
and mailing costs 


sanctuaries, less printing 


Funds for special purposes used in the year 
Other income: 
Profit on 


merchandise sales 


Lecture course and miscellaneous 


Total income 
Expenses (note) 
Administrative and general: 
Salaries and wages 
Office maintenance and 
Travel 


expenses 


Insurance 
Building repairs 
Advertising 
Annual audit 
Annual meeting 
Other 


Teachers’ salaries and other educational expenses 

Bulletins 

Salaries and other operating expenses of sanctuaries: 
Arcadia 


Moose Hill 


Equipment and repairs of Cook's Canyon Sanctuary 

Exhibit at Flower Show 
Total expenses 

Excess of expenses over income for the year 

Accumulated deficit November 1, 1948 

Accumulated deficit October 31, 1949 charged against 

Annie Brown legacy (unrestricted—see Schedule II) 

Note—Operating expenses are recorded in the accounts as they 


are 
1949 the amount of unpaid expenses was not significant 
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ACCUMULATED DEFICI1 


$ 16,091 


$13,697 
1,640 
3.953 


14,713 


91,42] 


43,629 


34,958 
8,504 


10,059 


4.99] 
466 


102,607 


11,186 
33,345 


$ 4.5 3] 


At October 31, 
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SCHEDULE |! CHANGES IN FUNDS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
Year Ended October 31, 1949 
Unexpended Unexpended 
Balances Balances 
October 3. October Si, 
1948 Receipts Expenditures i948 


Nahant Sanctuary -for initial expenses $660 $ 160 $ 820 
Cook's Canyon 5,335(A) $4,991 

Katharine Woods Memorial Fund 122 

Smith Club Room Fund %% 

Elizabeth Loring Lending Library Fund 25 


$905 





(A) Included in receipts for Cook’s Canyon is $919 of interest and dividend income. 


SCHEDULE I CHANGES IN LEGACIES AND MEMORIAL FUNDS 
Year Ended October 31, 1949 


Principal and income unrestricted: 
Balance November 1, 1948 
Legacies received during the year: 
Minnie B. McClelland 
Hattie M. Jacobs 
Ada Holmes Potter 
Polly Hollingsworth 
Mary K. D. Babcock 
Lora P. Jenney 
Carrie W. Putnam 
Maria Skoog 
Annie B. Coolidge 
Martha S. Walker 
Excess of proceeds of Plum Island real estate over amount at 
which land appeared in the accounts as an asset 26,764 
364,454 
Portion of Annie Brown legacy transferred to sanctuary funds, 
$22,795, and to Building Fund, $17,537 
Portion of Annie Brown legacy appropriated to absorb ac 
cumulated deficit at October 31, 1949 5: 84,863 


Balance October 31, 1949 $279,591 


Principal restricted, income unrestricted: 
Balance November 1, 1948 
Legacy—Flora A. Jarvis received during year 224 
Balance October 31, 1949 $ 24.624 


- 


Principal and income restricted—received during year: 
Mary L. Cook--for support of Cook’s Canyon Sanctuary $ 40.000 


SCHEDULE Ul CHANGES IN SANCTUARY FUNDS 
Year Ended October 31, 1949 
Balances November 1, 1948 $13,938 
Amount added from Annie Brown legacy 22,795 


Add nominal amount to record donation of The Cedars. 
Cook's Canyon and The Nahant Thicket 


Interest on savings bank deposit 


Balances October 31, 1949 
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January Notes from the Sanctuaries 


MOOSE HILL. January visitors to Moose Hill Sanctuary probably 
received their greatest reward by witnessing the resplendent Evening Gros- 
beaks in rather gratifying numbers. It was not until well along toward the 
middle of the month, however, that this winter visitant could be counted upon 
to appear regularly and in flocks averaging twenty-five to fifty individuals 
but at times bumping 150. The vigor and dispatch with which these birds 
maneuver sunflower seeds with their conspicuous bills is a performance that 
never fails to fascinate observers. 


After an apparent absence of about three weeks, Mourning Doves returned 
to the feeding trays on the morning of the 21st following a light snow that 
fell during the night. For some years these birds have been regarded as 
regular winter boarders at Moose Hill, but for a while it had appeared that 
their time-honored custom might have been held in abeyance. 


Early in the month the infirmary ward of the Sanctuary admitted from 
the Norwood area a Crow which, because of the handicap of clipped wings 
had fared badly in a canine attack. Dubbed “Midnite” by our own trio of 
fledgling admirers, the harrassed corvine has responded favorably to treat- 
ment and in all likelihood will soon be eligible for honorable discharge. A 
more normal form of aggression occurred near the residence on the Sth when 
a Northern Shrike was seen in an unsuccessful attempt to reduce the local 
Chickadee population. 


A new member of the Society, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Nash. who lives within 
a mile of the Sanctuary. reported that for the past two months a handsome 
male Towhee has been making daily inroads on her supply of Moose Hill 
mixture. Possibly it is the same individual that graced the Sanctuary en 
virons on the last days of November. 


Organized groups availing themselves of the trail facilities for winter hik 
ing included a girl scout troop from Roxbury and a contingent of boy scouts 
from Attleboro. Among visitors coming from a distance the register listed 
parties from Washington, D. C., and Lyon, France. 


Represented on the platform at the annual meeting of the Society to assist 
in pointing up the educational work of the organization were two Moose Hill 
Day Camp veterans, Nancy Farlow, of Needham, and Peter Johnson, of Nor 
wood. Their appearance was under the guidance of Mr. Clarence E. Alten, 
Chairman of the Society's Educational Committee. 


Acbert W. Bussewirz 


ARCADIA. A score of bird species were recorded at Arcadia during 
January, 1950. This is a better than average showing, due to the mildness of 
the weather. A light snow cover on the 21st and 22nd made it possible to 
run the banding cages to advantage and thus get an excellent check on the 
numbers of wintering song birds, Evening Grosbeaks had visited the feeders 
off and on from the 12th of the month, but the snow made them feed with 
added gusto. All in all, Saturday, January 21, was a busy day. Banding 
cages filled up rapidly, so that at one time all the gathering cages were full, 
with still more birds waiting to be gathered up. At the end of the day, a tally 
showed that 134 birds had been handled. Of these, 103 had been banded. 
5 were returns from other years, and 26 were birds repeating after being 
previously banded this season. 
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The species present in greatest numbers was the Tree Sparrow. Sixty- 
one were present, 43 were banded, 3 returned from previous years, and 15 
repeats were taken. We found 30 Juncos present, 22 being banded. One 
Field Sparrow and one Song Sparrow were rather unexpected finds in the 
cages. Evening Grosbeaks accounted for 34 new bands being applied, three 
of the birds entering the cages soon after getting their bands and thus being 
recorded twice on the same day. The grosbeaks were all given the red and 

ink celluloid bands on their right legs. denoting that they were banded in 
acdiaeaten in 1950. 

On the following day, Sunday the 22nd, we decided to concentrate on the 
Evening Grosbeaks. At day's end we had banded 50, caught | return, | re- 
covery, and 9 repeats, for a total of 61 grosbeaks handled. The return record 
was given by a bird that had been banded in Northampton by Dr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin M. Shaub on March 25, 1947. It was still wearing the single red 
celluloid which was used that year. The recovery was a bird from Ada Clap- 
ham Govan’s Woodland Sanctuary in Lexington. Mrs. Govan had banded 
this demure lady Evening Grosbeak on April 29, 1949. 

Evening Grosbeak Survey post cards began to show up in Areadia’s mail 
box toward the end of the month. From them we gather that the species is 
in goodly numbers again in the Northeast. So far we have no reports of birds 
wearing the brown bands of 1949, but a quick review of the records sent 
in shows that grosbeaks with the single colored band indicating 1947 have 
been reported as follows: Grosbeaks wearing blue bands for the Hartford 
area were observed by Aaron Bagg in Holyoke; Mrs. J. W. Atherton, West 
Townsend; and Mrs. George William Goddard, Attleboro: the green of South 
Hadley was seen by Professor F. A. Saunders at South Hadley, and by Pro- 
fessor L. M. Bartlett, at Amherst; Northampton’s red bands were noted by 
Chester M. Inman, Worcester: Professor L. M. Bartlett. Amherst; Mrs. Mary 
Powers, Leeds; and Mrs. Edna Bowles and Bob Whittaker. Northampton. 
In most instances, these birds were with flocks of mostly unbanded birds 
ranging roughly in size from twenty to one hundred. The pink and red com- 
bination for Northampton in 1950 soon was reported back from stations in 
Northampton, Easthampton, and Westhampton. 

Epwin A. Mason 


PLEASANT VALLEY. The month of January has been a mild one in 
the Berkshires. Skiers have been bemoaning the lack of snow. and even the 
grouse must feel that “snowshoes” are unnecessavy. Every time the weather 
has threatened, Pine Grosbeaks have appeared in the front yard. On the 7th 
there were nine; on the 17th, thirteen: on the 22nd. seven: and again on the 
31st, four. Eight Evening Grosbeaks appeared in the rain on the 24th look- 
ing somewhat the worse for their exposure. By the front gate there is a black 
cherry which is festooned with beautiful bittersweet. Ruffled Grouse have 
been seen at all hours of the day feeding on the berries or walking about on 
the ground beneath. The Barred Owl has been heard calling several times, 
but not regularly, and the Pileated Woodpeckers were heard just once on the 
mountainside. 


As we have had practically no luck attracting the Evening Grosbeaks, | 
have established a substation at Mrs. Margaret MacCarthy’s in Pittsfield. 
During the last month she has banded over sixty birds, and during all this 
time she hasn't seen a bird wearing color bands used by members of the Con- 
necticut Valley Evening Grosbeak Survey. 
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Around the Sanctuary cottage I have banded or retrapped since December 
16 thirty-eight Black-capped Chickadees. Twenty-four had not been banded 
before. Of the fourteen that had been banded, the oldest only goes back to 
January 15, 1947. None of my many 1946 birds have been seen. Ten Tree 
Sparrows have been banded so far. It is the first winter since | have been 
here that they have stayed into January. There appear to be three Downy 
Woodpeckers. Only the female has eluded my banding efforts. Blue Jays 
are plentiful and seem to number about ten or twelve. We have no nut- 
hatches at all! So if you want to see Chickadees, we've got ‘em. 
Atvan W. SANBORN 


COOK’S CANYON. Cook’s Canyon celebrated New Year's Day by wel- 
coming a flock of Evening Grosbeaks—the first for this winter. They dropped 
in for a brief breakfast visit; the only tangible evidence of their presence 
was a great number of empty sunflower seed coats about the feeding stations. 
Next day, however, they returned for a longer visit. Since then they have 
been constant visitors at the Sanctuary, the flock at times numbering fifty 
to seventy-five birds. Few appear to remain in the area for more than a few 
days, but their places are constantly taken by new arrivals. Co-operating 
in the Connecticut Valley Evening Grosbeak Survey, the Sanctuary has banded 
over two hundred of these handsome winter birds; one hundred of these were 
also banded with the orange celluloid band of the Ware-Barre area. 

A trio of Pine Siskins were observed feeding in the arborvitae trees op- 
posite the boulder entrance to the Sanctuary. They appeared to be feeding 
on the cones. 

A Great Horned Owl continues to visit the Sanctuary on occasion. A 
shrike spotted the banding station and attempted to take a Tree Sparrow 
from a trap. Although a special Federal order permits shooting of shrikes 
at banding stations, this bird illustrated how unnecessary this practice is, 
for it flew away and did not continue to molest the traps. No need to put a 
“Shrike’s Beware” sign at the Canyon! 

Leon A. P. Macee 


Coming Events at the Berkshire Museum 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
MARCH 


-31. Exhibition. Works by Rosamond Smith Bouve. 

-31. Exhibition. Photographs. 

4,5. 6:30 and 8:30 P. M. Little Cinema. Also 4:30 Matinee on Sunday. 
. 10:30 A.M. Family Movies. And each Saturday for rest of March. 

, 3:00 P. M. Family Movies. And every Sunday for rest of March. 

, 7:30 P. M. “Berkshire Birds”—a field course for beginners. Under Alvah 
Sanborn and Bartlett Hendricks. Sponsored by Pleasant Valley Sanctuary 
and Berkshire Museum. 


March 10, 11, 12. 6:30 and 8:30 P. M. Little Cinema. Also 4:30 Matinee on Sunday. 

March 17, 18, 19. 6:30 and 8:30 P. M. Little Cinema. Also 4:30 Matinee on Sunday. 

March 24, 25, 26. 6:30 and 8:30 P. M. Little Cinema. Also 4:30 Matinee on Sunday. 

March 24, 4:00 P. M. Nature Training Course for Youth Leaders. Under Bartlett 
Hendricks and Alvah Sanborn. Sponsored by Berkshire Museum and Pleas- 
ant Valley Sanctuary. 

March 29, 8:15 P. M. Meeting—Workshop for World Understanding. 

March 31, 6:30 and 8:30 P. M. Little Cinema. Also 4:30 Matinee on Sunday. 


March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


oe 
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New Books 
All Books reviewed in the Bulletin are for sale at Audubon House. 


A TRAVELER’S GUIDE TO ROADSIDE WILDFLOWERS, Shrubs and 
Trees of the United States. Edited by Kathryn S. Taylor. Farrar, Straus 
and Company. New York. 1949. 182 pages. $3.00. 


This is an eagerly awaited Guide, sponsored by Garden Clubs of America 
and the National Council of State Garden Clubs, ably edited by Kathryn S. 
Taylor. Treasurer of the New England Wild Flewer Preservation Society. 
Over seven hundred line drawings by Dorothy Falcon Platt and Dorothy Lin- 
coln Park provide means of identification, and four color illustrations tempt 
the reader to delve further into the Guide. 

Everyone who travels the roads of the United States should have this 
volume in the car, so that the splashes of color from roadside plants may be- 
come as recognizable as our familiar birds. Or, should one choose to peruse 
its pages from the armchair by his own fireside, the book will provide vicar- 
ious pleasure as he thus learns to name many of the colorful plants of our 
land. 

Part One furnishes drawings and brief descriptions of the principal rep- 
resentatives of the great plant families found along the roadsides of the 
country. They are arranged in four color divisions for easy reference, and 
every plant is given a number for cross reference. No plant too rare to call 
attention to is described or located, and the introduction emphasizes the need 
of good roadside manners, ¢o that even the commoner species may not be too 
much depleted. 


Part Two provides suggestions for the traveler in each State. Examples 
of notable floral displays and characteristic vegetation are mentioned and 
located with the aid of small maps forming the headings for each State. 
Parks and famous gardens open to the public are listed or briefly discussed, 
and the paragraphs on “Examples of Land Use” will help increase the enjoy- 
ment of cross-country motoring. 


Contributions to this Guide from garden authorities, authors, and scien- 
tists from all parts of the United States add to its value, and the editor is to 
be congratulated for her accomplishment in packing so much of worth into a 
moderately priced book. It will have a place in the pocket of the reviewer's 
car with Peterson’s Eastern and Western Bird Guides for all future traveling. 
It is impossible in a brief review to do justice to this wonderful little volume. 
Better get one of the first edition before it is too late! 

C. Russet, Mason 


VISON THE MINK. By John L. George and Jean George. FE. P. Dutton 
& Company, Inc. New York. 1949. 184 pages. $2.50. 


This story of the life of a mink, from birth to a fighting death, is another 
product of a husband-wife collaboration, but, reversing the example of the 
Jaqueses, the Cruickshanks, and some others, the husband has done most of 
the writing, while the wife has provided the illustrations. The excellent wash 
paintings of Jean George add much to the interest of the story, which is itself 
well told and with careful regard for the natural history of the chosen subject. 
Books of this type should do much to popularize the study of our native mam- 
mals, which, as a class, have received much less adequate treatment than have 


the birds. 
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No attempt is made to “humanize” Vison the Mink by attributing to it 
super-mink intelligence when it follows the dictates of its inherited instincts. 
Neither is it called a “bloodthirsty murderer” when, following that instinct, 
it kills to provide itself food or a mate. But every episode in the life of Vison 
may well have happened to many mink in the Maryland region wherein the 
scene of the story is located. 

Vulpes the Red Fox is a companion book. very similar in treatment 


Joun B. May 


THE VOICE OF THE COYOTE. By J. Frank Dobie. Little, Brown & 
Company. Boston. 1949. 386 pages. $4.00. 


Here is a new and most entertaining life history of perhaps the best known 
and certainly one of the most important American mammals. Mr. Dobie, 
when he first started this volume, intended to make it only a collection of 
coyote tales, such as he is most skilled in writing, from the hunters, herders, 
and ranchers of the West. However. natural history became of dominant 
interest during the thirty years he spent gathering material, as he talked with 
hundreds of men—both the friendly and the unfriendly in their attitude toward 
the coyote—and as he read thousands of pages of published data, and at the 
same time drew on his personal observations of this interesting animal over a 
lifetime on the ranges. 

Throughout the book one also sees reflected Frank Dobie’s fine philosophy 
of life as he pleads for sympathetic understanding of coyotes and peoples. He 
feels that no one can understand the life history of the coyote without having 
some knowledge of the tales that have been woven about the creature. and he 
therefore includes nearly fifty pages of “Tales of Don Coyote” in the volume. 
He maintains that sympathy—intellectual as well as emotional— for wild 


animals is also necessary if one is to understand the proper place a species 
has in nature. 


Most of the land which the coyote roams will never be thickly settled, 
and there the animal should be allowed to make its home. While the author 
agrees that no one is against protecting human interests from brute destruc 
tion, he makes a strong case against the wholesale poison campaigns that have 
been carried on against “Senor Coyote.” In his introduction he cogently 
comments: “The interrelations between one form of life and multitudinous 
other forms of life are so complex that annihilation of the coyote will not 
settle matters for the rest of us any more than annihilating the people of one 
nation will bring peace, plenty, and freedom to the peoples of the other 
nations, 

A reading of the chapter headings is enough to draw the prospective reader 
deeply into the book: “The Father of Song-Making™: “Taking Advantage of 
the Situation”; “Call Thou Nothing Unclean”: “The Coyote Comes to Man” ; 
and “Good Medicine” are examples. Finely executed drawings by Olaus J. 
Murie also enrich The Voice of the Coyote and make it a real addition to any 
library and a welcome gift to anyone interested in the wildlife of this country. 
It would be our hope that, through the wide distribution of this volume, the 
coyote may be better understood and valued, and its numbers maintained for 
future travelers of the range to enjoy. As Mr. Dobie has well expressed it, 
“Their existence delights all people cultivated enough to know that the pur- 
suit of happiness is not limited to killing out of doors and to making money 
indoors.” C. Russet Mason 
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A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC and Sketches Here and There. By Aldo 
Leopold. Drawings by Charles W. Schwartz. Oxford University Press. 
New York. 1949. xiii, 226 pages. $3.50. 

This posthumous volume by one of America’s pioneer conservationists 
brings vividly before us the loss we have suffered through the early passing 
of this fine naturalist and writer. Aldo Leopold succumbed to his exertions 
in fighting a grass fire on a neighbor's property, in April, 1948, only a few 
weeks after he completed the manuscript of this little book of essays. 

Aldo Leopold was a leader in the conservation movement and the founder 
of the profession which we now know as “wildlife management.” He had a 
sharp eye and a keen ear for all wild nature, and a deep appreciation for the 
land and its wild life. 

The essays are under three parts. The first, “Sand County Almanac,” 
consists of brief but finely written accounts of what Leopold saw and did at 
his Wisconsin farm, month by month throughout the year. 

Part Il, “Sketches Here and There,” consists of episodes scattered over 
forty years of time and over much of central and western North America, 
which occupied an important place in the development of his nature philos- 
ophy. The final part, “The Upshot,” is an expression of this philosophy, 
based on his abiding love for the land. It is a plea for a “land ethic,” which 
Leopold says “enlarges the boundaries of the community to include soils, 
waters, plants, and animals, or, collectively, the land. 

“This sounds simple: do we not already sing our love for and obligation 
to the land of the free and the home of the brave? Yes, but just what and 
whom do we love? Certainly not the soil, which we are sending helter- 
skelter downriver. Certainly not the waters, which we assume have no func- 
tion except to turn turbines, float barges, and carry off sewage. Certainly 
not the plants, of which we exterminate whole communities without batting 
aneye. Certainly not the animals, of which we have already extirpated many 
of the largest and most beautiful species. A land ethic of course cannot prevent 
the alteration, management. and use of these ‘resources,’ but it does affirm 
their right to continued existence in a natural state. 

“In short, a land ethic changes the role of Homo sapiens from conqueror 
of the land-community to plain member and citizen of it. It implies respect 
for his fellow-members, and also respect for the community as such.” 

It is a pleasure for the present reviewer to recommend “A Sand County Al- 
manac” to the readers of the Bulletin. 1t should provide pleasant reading, but 
at the same time it gives us food for thought. 


Joun B. May 





Comments about the Massachusetts Audubon Educational Work in the 


Schools Ps 


Pupil: “Are we going to have Nature Study this year? If we don’t I think 
it's a gyp.” 


Mother at PTA meeting: “We always look forward to the children’s coming 
home on Nature Study day; it’s such fun to hear about what they 
have learned in the class.” 


From Miss Dorothy E. Snyder, Essex County 
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Letters 


We Appreciate This Gesture 
Dear Mr. Mason: 


We have been more and more impressed 
with the value of the ornithological re- 
search being carried on at Arcadia, such 
as the Connecticut Valley Evening Gros- 
beak Survey. In addition to the conerete 
scientific results, invaluable stimulation 
has been given to the amateurs taking part. 
It seems to us that while building up in- 
terest in birds and their protection in the 
general public is vital, it is also vital to 
give more experienced birders guidance 
in advanced work, lest they interest 
after once becoming familiar with the 
birds of the State. The two objectives 
are, of course, not conflicting, as the ex- 
perienced birders form the framework on 
which to build up wide general interest in 
each community. 


lose 


It has been hard for us in Connecticut 
to do much of the work involved in the 
Evening Grosbeak Survey, and that burden 
has fallen largely on the Northampton and 
Amherst group, apart from the labors of 
Mr. Edwin Mason. I understand that the 
funds needed for postage, paper, and the 
many other incidental needs of the Survey 
have come from the Sanctuary’s general 
budget. My wife and I would like to make 
a small contribution to the Sanctuary’s 
expenses for this and other research being 
carried on by Mr. Mason, and enclose a 
check for fifteen dollars. 


Sincerely, 
E. Alexander 


West Hartford, Conn. 
January 2, 1950 


Bergstrom 


This 


Gentlemen: 


Pine Grosbeak Survived 


I am enjoying my membership in the 
Audubon Society so much. I only wish I 
lived nearer Boston so that I could take 
advantage of all the field trips and lectures 
that are available to members. 


Last week a friend brought me a male 
Canadian Pine Grosbeak he had found 
injured on the highway. What a beauty 
it was! It was put in a large wicker 
hamper with a of window screen 
over the top “« everyone could admire 
it to their heart’s content. This was not 
the right thing to do, as the bird, being 
attracted to the light, continually beat 
itself against the screen. Previously an- 
other injured bird we had brought into the 
house had lost its life in just that way, 
so the lid of the basket was closed and 
the bird stayed down on the bottom. As 
the bird book said that these birds come 


piec ec 


Hudson Bay area when 
searce up there to feed on the 
mountain ash berries, juniper berries, and 
the sumac, it was put in an unheated room 
and given a branch of juniper which was 
laden with berries 


down from the 
food is 


The bird quickly regained his strength, 
so he was taken up to the place where the 
flock was last seen. When the cover of the 
basket was lifted, he fluttered out onto the 
snow and sat there a few minutes trying to 
figure out where in the world he was. Then 
up he flew to the top of a high cedar. There 
he rested but a few moments, when he 
discovered a familiar sight and began to 
peck away busily at something far beyond 
human sight. With courage and conh 
dence regained, he flew to a great elm 
near by and then off to the great open 
spaces in search of his feathered friends. 


With high praise 
your Society, | am 


and best wishes to 


Sincerely, 
Blanche B. Card 


Conway, New Hampshire 


January 16, 1950. 


Nest Guide Helps 
Indiana Schoolboys 


Gentlemen: 


The boys in my sixth grade became in 
terested in collecting birds’ nests last fall 
and brought them in by the dozen, it 
seemed . . . A few of the nests were identi- 
fied. While browsing over new books at 
our city library in November, I was de- 
lighted to find the new _ identification 
manual entitled Birds’ Nests, by Richard 
Headstrom.* By using it, on their own, 
the boys were able to name most of the 
nests and put them on display in the hall 
and in the room... The boys have 
twenty-five different birds’ nests, a squir 
rel’s nest, and nests from field and deer 
mice. It has been a wonderful experience 
for me as well as for the boys! The par 
ents became interested, as the boys col 
lected the nests during the week-end hikes, 
Now we hope to learn about the birds 
that make the 


nests! 
Yours very truly, 


Mary E. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Cedars 


*Much of the material in this manual was 
first published in The Bulletin of the 
Vassachusetts Audubon Society. 
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Motion Pictures In Color 
BIRDS 
WILD FLOWERS 
SPRING IN THE SOUTH 
HISTORIC. VIRGINIA 
GASPE PENINSULA 
DR. JOHN B. MAY 
Cohasset, Mass. 


Tel. COhasset 40488-R 
or KEnmore 6-4895 











Field Notes 


Who cares what happens to the lemmings in Labrador 

and the Far North? Answer: the bird-watchers of New 

England and elsewhere, for when the lemmings suffer 

their periodic decimation, the northern raptores which 

ordinarily depend upon these rodents for their food come 

south across the Canadian border in numbers. Up to the 

Ist of February this winter, nearly one hundred Snowy 

Owls had been reported in Massac husetts alone, and they 

. were noted as far south as North Carolina. Northern 

: oat? ‘ Shrikes have also been far above average numbers, sev 


eral observers having reported as many as four or five shrikes in a single day's birding, 


and they, too, are widely distributed. Rough-legged Hawks, Short-eared and Long-eared 
Owls, and several other raptorial birds have also been recorded recently. There are 
plenty of rats around the city dumps and along our storm-swept shores to feed these 
interesting birds abundantly, but although they are of proved value, these birds are 
usually killed at sight by unintelligent gunners 

A CEDAR WAXWING was reported in \ BALTIMORE ORIOLE has been eat 
Pittsheld on January 20 by Bartlett Hend ing small seeds at the feeder of Mrs. W 
ricks and others. Mr. Hendricks also P. O'Brien in Belmont since January 15. 
reports that on the morning of the 20th he = In the yard is a dogwood tree. The bird 
saw a RED-HEADED WOODPECKER in perches in trees with fifteen to eighteen 
Pittsfield. The bird was in an elm tree Evening Grosbeaks 
near his home and not twenty feet over Mrs. Elizabeth A. Nash, of Sharon, 
head. This is the second Berkshire winter = reports a TOWHEE present) about her 
record of this species home this winter 
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The “Bird of Happiness,” the beautiful Blue- 
bird, or the attractive, vivacious Tree Swallow, may 
choose your garden for their summer homes, if 
you furnish one or more neat, durable 


HYDE BLUEBIRD HOUSES 


at only $3.45 each. 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPANY 


Waltham 54, Massachusetts 











When dealing with advertisers please mention the Bulletin 
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Field Notes 


From Miss Dorothy E. Snyder, we have 
this note: “It was a real thrill to find, on 
December 6, after many long and cold 
vigils at Andrews Point, two KING 
EIDERS. These were immature birds (at 
least one a young female with plumage 
almost identical with one taken on Nov- 
ember 29, now in the Peabody Museum 
collection). These ducks were feeding 
very close to the rocks in good light, so 
that the bill process as well as shape of 
head could be noted. Returning after 
teaching a class at the Lanesville School, 
the birds were still there and allowed 
another lengthy study. Subsequently | 
saw King Eiders twice, either here or at 
Halibut Point; on December 31 in com- 
pany with Professor S. A. Eliot, Jr., of 
Northampton. Since small wintering flocks 
of these otherwise rare ducks here have 
been seen in previous years off the Sal- 
vages, it is suspected that that is the 
case this winter.” 

Miss Dorothy E. Snyder writes that al- 
cids have not been as numerous at Halibut 
and Andrews Points as last year’s record- 
breaking numbers, but she reports that 
“there are usually a few DOVEKIES and 
BLACK GUILLEMOTS, and occasionally 
a RAZOR-BILLED AUK.” and she goes 
on to say that one of the loveliest sights 
of the year was on a day of high surf 
when a Dovekie flew past, outlined against 
an immense foaming and curling breaker 
which towered above the small bird. 

Two CARDINALS have been reported 
present all the month of January at the 
home of Mrs. Harold Almstead in Pitts- 
held. 

Morton Cassidy, of Jamaica Plain, re- 
ports seeing an immature RED-HEADED 
WOODPECKER in the road _ between 
Worcester and Orange on January 25. 

Eugene W. Preston, of Medfield, tel- 
ephoned on January 17 to say that 
EVENING GROSBEAKS were visiting 
his feeding stations for the first time this 
year, also that a SNOWY OWL was present 
that day in his yard. 

Bartlett Hendricks reports 50 PINE 
GROSBEAKS seen in Dalton by Stanley 
Clarke on January 8, and states that small 
numbers of these birds are present in 
various parts of Berkshire County. 


Interesting notes from the held in Dee 
ember, submitted by Mrs. Paul T. Ander- 
son, of Middleboro, include the following: 
HOLBOELL’S GREBE, one in Plymouth 
Harbor near the pier, on the 25th; 
WHISTLING SWAN, one on Sampson's 
Pond, South Carver, on the 9th, seen and 
heard by Harry Morris, who approached, 
with his binocular, to within forty yards 
of the bird: MARSH HAWK, two in 
Kingston on the 7th: PIGEON HAWK, 
one, on the 17th, perched on a power line 
in Middleboro; RUFFED GROUSE, five 
at South Carver, on the 6th, within a 
quarter mile of each other; BONA 
PARTE’S GULL. four, on the 25th, in 
Plymouth Harbor: MOURNING DOVE, 
fifteen, on the 8th, at Jones River, King 
ston; a pair of DOWNY WOODPECKERS 
frequently seen in Mrs. Anderson's yard in 
Middleboro; three WHITE-BREASTED 
NUTHATCHES coming to feeder in 
Sandwich on the 20th: twelve EVENING 
GROSBEAKS in Middleboro on the 14th; 
a flock of at least one hundred GOLD 
FINCHES in Sandwich on the Mh, and 
fifteen in Halifax on the Lith: very few 
SLATE-COLORED JUNCOS, and = small 
flocks only 

Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Williston, of Fall 
River, report seeing one thousand CROWS 
in Fall River on January 21. The birds 
covered two cornfields and a marsh. Mrs 
Williston als» reports that she and two 
others saw a GREATER YELLOW-LEGS 
in Dartmouth on January 19, and a 
WINTER WREN on their farm in Tiver 
ton. R. LL. on February 3. A Winter 
W ren has been seen on this farm eat h 
February for at least five years 

On January 29, Bennett Keenan saw a 
WOODCOCK in Newton Highlands, op 
Russell Mason's house on Wal 


nul Mreet. 


WILD BIRDS ADD (Zggqeeor 10 YOUR GARDEN 


AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
| Feeders with and without squirrel 

guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 

Write tor our folder 


posite ( 


audubon m WO? kshop 
~ 
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HALFTONES AND LINE PLATES 
for the Bulletin 
are made by the 


HARVARD ENGRAVING 


COMPANY 
72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. 





CAMERAS — PROJECTORS 
FILM RENTALS 
Sound and Silent 8 mm. 


PATHESCOPE COMPANY 
438 Smart St. CO. 6-0640 Boston 


16 mm, 
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BEAUTIFUL BIRD PRINTS BY FAMOUS PAINTERS 
For Sale at AUDUBON HOUSE, 155 Newbury St., Boston. 


Roger Tory Peterson - — Athos Menaboni 
Baltimore Oriole, Blue | ~ ™ Green-winged Teal, Bob- 
Jay. Cardinal, Cedar 7@ . white, California Quail, 
Waxwing, Hooded Warb- , oY | Wood Duck, Hooded 
ltr, Mountain Bluebird, F . Wy 7 Merganser, Buffichead 
Red-wing, Rose-breasted Ppa TEs 
Grosbeak, Scarlet Tana- © : ; 22 x 28 inches 
ger, Towhee. - f ne "7 Unframed .... $7.50 
17 x 21 inches oF 3 Framed $17.50 
Unframed .... $5.00 ; 
Framed ........ $10.00 


Francis Lee Jaques 


The above subjects, also egy 2 | a 4 * Blue-winged Teal 
— _ Be sn pin by] ‘ *% * . 17% x 22% inches 

Unframed 5 = ‘3 i t Unframed .... $5.00 
Framed a — , 8 ; on Framed $17.50 


Snowy Egret Green-winged Teal 

oe pamingo : : : 22 x 28 inches 

25 x 33 inches ‘ a7 Bae aE ; - 
Unframed J ; . ee Sa a Unframed .... $7.50 
Framed 5 Framed 


Framed Prints of Tropical Hummingbirds and Trogons, by John Gould .... $7.50 
Framed Octavo Originals and Prints, many subjects, by John James Audubon. 


No discount on pictures. Boxing and shipping extra. 





Bird Houses Ready A MOCKINGBIRD SINGS 
At Audubon House 
Get Them Early! 


Rustic Wren House B40 
Rustic Bluebird House B12 


Clemensson Wren House 


12-inch double-faced vinylite 
record produced 


under the supervision of the 


ad 


NNN N WS 
x = 


o 


uw 


Massachusetts Audubon Society 


10 minutes of 


imitations by the Mockingbird 


Clemensson Bluebird House 


a 
a 
—_ 


Clemensson Chickadee House 


Moose Hill House for Bluebird or 


of more than 30 other species, 
Tree Swallow 


asd 
~~ 
vw 


; with comment. 
Bird Bungalow for Downy 


Woodpecker or Nuthatch HI : 
Bluebird House V3 Extraordinary -— Educational 
Wren House V1 
Chickadee House \V2 
Hairy Woodpecker V5 
Wood Duck Cabin H5 


Learn bird songs from the mocker. 


$2.50 each, no discount 
10% discount to members 








AUDUBON HOUSE—155 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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BOOKS 
FOR SALE AT AUDUBON HOUSE 


The latest and best books on Nature Lore, Natural Science and Conserva- 
tion, and Field Guides to all branches of Natural History, can be purchased 
at AUDUBON’S STORE. 155 Newbury St.. Boston. A fine assortment for 


Young and Old, always on display and for sale. 


Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society may write or telephone 
their orders and open a charge account if desired. And on many of these 
books Members are entitled to a discount of ten per cent (no discount if 
marked *). 


PATRONIZE AUDUBON’S STORE 


A Sand County Almanac Days without Time 
Atpo LEopo.p. Epwin Way TEALE. 


Hawks Aloft: The Story of Cache Lake Country 
Hawk Mountain Joun J. Row.anps. 


Maurice Broun. The Flame Birds 
*South Carolina Bird Life .... Ropert Porter ALLEN. 


SPRUNT AND CHAMBERLAIN. Sketches of American Wildlife 
Birds of Concord STANLEY Paut Youne. 


Luptow GriIscom. P 
2 How to Attract Birds 


*Maine Birds 2. Rosert S. Lemmon. 


Ratpn S. Patmer. ; OTe ‘ 
A Traveler's Guide to Roadside 


Birds’ Nests: A Field Guide baa Wildflowers 
Ricuarp HEApstTrom. KaTtTuryn S. TAayior. 


High Jungle =. Field Guide to the Birds 
Wituiam Beene. Rocer Tory Prrerson. 


The Awl-Birds o Birds in Your Back Yard 
J. K. STanrorp. Teo Pertir. 


*Road to Survival ‘ Singing in the Wilderness 
Wituiam Vocr. Donatp Cutross Pratrtie. 


The Way to Game Abundance . Oceanic Birds of South America, 
Watiace B. Grance. 2 vols. Snitibanuhaiciaa taka Mbaeuas 

North American Waterfowl .... . Rosext Cusuman Murry 

Avpert M. Day. Yankee Boundaries 


I Flew with the Birds Harry E.more Hurp. 
HarALp PENROSE. Wings in the Wilderness 


s i Auttan D. CruicKsHANK. 
Birds over America 


Rocer Tory Prreason. Exploring Our National Parks 
and Monuments 
Whistling Wings . (in paper, $2.00) 


Martin K. Bovey. Devereux BurcHer. 


The Saga of the Waterfowl .... 5.00 The Voice of the Coyote 
Martin K. Bovey. J. Franx Dost. 
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Come in and look over our fine display at AUDUBON’S STORE, 
155 Newbury Street, Boston 


START A NEW WREN COLONY NOW 
Special introductory price on 
HYDE WREN BOXES 
Only $1.50 each 
Cash and Carry, or Express Collect 


4{UDUBON HOUSE 





BINOCULARS 

6 x 30 Bausch & Lomb, individual eye 
focus, waterproof, weight 19 oz., 
$78.00 

6 x 30 Meopta, central eye focus, 
weight 17 oz., 84.00 

8 x 25 Colmont, central eve focus, with 
case, weight 15 oz., 44.00 

6 x 30 Bausch & Lomb, individual eye 
focus, (returned from U. S. Signal 
Corps) weight 25 oz., 35.00 

Other binoculars also available. 
60 mm. 20X Sporting Scope 95.00 


No discount on glasses. 





AUDUBON WALLPAPER 


Why not give something to your home 
that the whole family may enjoy? Use some 
of the strikingly beautiful wallpaper de- 
veloped from Audubon prints to make a 
satisfying room. This paper was made up 
especially for the Society and is available 
suitable for 
halls, children’s rooms, or as paneling in 
See how this paper is used 
in the hallway of at 155 
Newbury Street, Mus- 
eum at Moose Hill Sanctuary, or we will 
mail descriptive circular on request. $3.00 
and $3.30 per pair of sheets. 


in two designs. Especially 
larger rooms. 
Audubon House, 


Boston, and in the 





For the convenience of our members, bird 
food and other items handled at Audu- 
bon’s Store may be secured at the Berk- 
shire Museum, Pittsfield, and Pleasant Val 
ley Sanctuary, Lenox; Arcadia Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Northampton; Moose Hill Sane- 
tuary, Sharon: and Cook's Canyon, Barre. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 





BIRD RESTAURANTS 
Hanging Feeders 
Glass Swing Feeder 
Bird Filling Station 
All Metal Automat Feeder 
Squirrel’s Defeat 
Window Feeders 
Skylight Window Feeder 
Storm Window Feeder 
Bird Cafes, 16-inch 
25-inch 
Squirrel Proof Feeder, 16-inch 
25-inch 
Outdoor Revolving Feeders 
Cape Cod Inn, painted white 
stained brown 


$3.50 
4.25 
4.95 
6.90 


5.00 
5.00 
5.45 
6.95 
7.00 
10.00 


15.45 
11.95 
8.95 
7.50 
3.95 


1.25 
oblong, 35c; 


Salt Box Inn 
Garden Snackery 
Metal Squirrel Foil 
Chickadee Tidbits (box of 24) 
Suet Cakes — square, 30c; 
wedge, 4c. 





MOOSE HILL SPECIAL BIRD 
FOOD MIXTURE 


Includes favorite seeds, nut meats 
for insect-feeding species and grit for 
digestion, blended in the right propor- 
tions to prove enticing to many species. 

Moose Hill Special Bird Food Mixture 
has been developed through experiments 
conducted at our Moose Hill Sanctuary 
and the proportions of materials so worked 
out that the birds usually clean up the 
entire mixture rather than leave parts un- 
touched. 


5 lbs. 
1.10 


10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
2.00 5.00 9.00 17.00 
Peanut hearts, 5 Ibs. 1.25 


Sunflower Seed also available 
5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 lbs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
1.50 2.50 5.50 9.00 17.00 
(This is small seed, the kind 
obtainable.) 

5 to 25 lbs. shipped, postpaid, through 
Zone 2 
50 to 100 Ib. lots, express collect. 
10% discount to members. 


only 
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THE BERKSHIRE MUSEUM 
Pittsfield, Maas. 


The Berkshire Museum, Berkshire County’s Public Art, Science, and Local History 

Museum, was founded by Zenas Crane, 1903. 
TRUSTEES 
Gardner S. Morse, President Zenas C. Colt, Treasurer 
Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller, Vice-President and Secretary 

Miss Mabel Choate Mrs. W. Murray Crane Augustus McK. Gifford 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge Mrs. William Penn Cresson Dr. George S. Reynolds 
Mrs. Bruce Crane Robert T. Francis Mrs. Bruce W. Sanborn 
Winthrop M. Crane, III Richard H. Gamwell Albert Spalding 


STAFF 
Stuart C. Henry, Director 
Bartlett Hendricks, Curator of Science 
Walter L. Graves, Secretary-Registrar 
Mrs. George T. Heath, Assistant 
Miss Frances E. Palmer, Children’s Department 
Fred H. Holden, Building Superintendent 


The Museum is open free to the public 10 to 5 on week days, 2 to 5 on Sundays. 
It is closed Mondays. 


As the Museum receives no money from the city, county, or state, its services to the 
public are made possible largely by memberships and gifts. Single ($5.00 a year) members 
receive two invitations to the winter and summer Members’ Nights, a discount on 
tickets to lectures and other events, and to courses for which a charge is made. Ten dollars 
($10.00) members have the same privileges for three persons. 

In addition, Museum members now automatically become full members of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, with all privileges of membership, including Tue 
BULLETIN. 

Museum membership and gifts may be deducted from net income subject to Federal 
Income Tax. 








Alvah W. Sanborn, Miss Arlia S. Tomlinson, and Miss Norma G. Puffer of the 
Audubon educational staff represent the Berkshire Museum, the Pleasant Valley Sanc 
tuary, and the Massachusetts Audubon Society in Berkshire County. 








THE PLEASANT VALLEY SANCTUARY, Inc. 


Lenox, Massachusetts 


TRUSTEES 
D. Percy Morgan, Chairman of the Board 
Robert Crane, President Mrs. Winthrop M. Crane, LI, Secretary 
Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller, ]st Vice-President Paul K. Fodder, Treasurer 
Darwin S. Morse, 2nd Vice-President 


Edward F. Belches Augustus McK. Gifford Mrs. Donald F. McPherson 
Sheridan R. Cate Bartlett Hendricks George A. Mole, Jr. 
Winthrop M. Crane, III Dr. Warfield P. Longcope Gardner S. Morse 
Walter Prichard Eaton Rosario Mazzeo Mrs. Brenton C. Pomeroy 
Mrs. S. Lane Faison Mrs. William T. Rice 

Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes (Honorary) 


STAFF 
Alvah W. Sanborn, Resident Director 

The Sanctuary is a non-profit organization open and free to the public at all times. 
As the Sanctuary receives no funds from the County or State it is dependent wholly upon 
gifts and memberships. These latter are in two groups, Contributing membership—$3.00, 
Active and Voting membership—$10.00 or more, which include membership in the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society. All contributions to the Sanctuary are deductible from net 
income subject to Federal Income Tax. 





pt eee 
THE AUDUBON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


IS SUPPORTED LARGELY 
BY YOUR CURRENT DUES and DONATIONS 


Nearly 400 Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Nature- 
Lore in Public and Private Schools of Massachusetts, 
taught by a staff of sixteen trained and experienced 
Teachers. 


Training Classes in Nature-Lore for Youth Group Leaders, 
especially in preparation for Camp Programs in correla- 
tion with our Sanctuary work. 


Nine different Lectures by members of the Audubon Staff 
to Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, School Biology Classes, and other groups 
annually. 


A Therapy Program for Patients at several New England 
Hospitals. 


Sponsoring Audubon Junior Clubs in Schools, Museums, etc., 


with 10,000 members a year. 


Scheduling a Series of Local Bird Trips and Campouts for 
Healthful recreation. 


Distribution of Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Con- 
servation to 7500 Leaders of Youth Groups, such as Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 4-H Clubs and Settle- 
ment Houses throughout the State. 


Furnishing to Teachers and Group Leaders a Series of Eight 
Traveling Lectures on Bird-Life. 


Continued Publication of our Magazine, The BULLETIN. 


Additions to the Lending and Reference Libraries of the 
Society. 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 
CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


Will you not consider the desirability of making the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, 
or make such recommendation to your frieads? 





